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Pustic Law 601, 79TH ConcrEss 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 


re 


753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Rute X 
SEC. 121. STANDING COMMITTEE 


* * * * * * * 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine members. 
RuLE XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


* * * * * * . 


(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and at- 
tacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, 
and (iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such in- 
vestigation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 





RULES ADOPTED BY THE 88D CONGRESS 


House Resolution 5, January 3, 195% 
* * * * * * * 
RuLeE X 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


(1) There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, the following standing committees: 


* * * * » * * 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine members. 
* * * * ~ * * 
Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


. * * . « * s 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time, investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcomittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by such chairman, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by any such chairman or member. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1954 


Unrrep Stratrs House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 


Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION ? 


The subcommittee of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:15 a. m., in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Hon. Clyde Doyle, presiding. 

Committee member present: Representative Clyde Doyle. 

Staff member present: Frank S. Tavenner, Jr., counsel. 

Mr. Tavenner. At the conclusion of the hearing conducted on Feb- 
ruary 24 the subcommittee chairman announced that the hearing would 
be continued to Monday, March 1, at 10:30 a.m. Pursuant to the 
direction of the chairman of the subcommittee the hearing is resumed 
at 11:15 a.m., March 1, 1954. 

Present are Hon. Clyde Doyle, Member of Congress, and Frank 8. 
Tavenner, Jr., counsel. 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Tavenner, I just received notice of this hearing a 
few minutes ago, and while I am here in the committee room, as you 
know, I have always objected to a one-man subcommittee hearing, so 
[ will not ask any questions nor participate in the hearing except just 
to sit here, not undertaking to function as a member of the committee. 
But because the witness’ testimony does involve situations in my 
native State of California, where I reside, which I represent, I want 
to have the benefit of hearing his testimony. 

I regret that the other members are not here. 


TESTIMONY OF STANLEY B. HANCOCK—Resumed 


Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Hancock, during the course of your earlier 
testimony you described one major incident of infiltration of groups 
or organizations in San Diego by the Communist Party. This related 
in the main to the Central Labor Council at San Diego. 

Will you tell the committee, please, what other principal efforts 
were made by the Communist Party while you were one of its leaders 
in San Diego to infiltrate other organizations? 

Mr. Hancock. Mr. Tavenner, I do not have in my mind any other 
infiltration of consequence in the same sense as the one we are dis- 
cussing. I no doubt would be better equipped to answer the question 


1 Released by the committee. 
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were I in a position to review events of that period, but I am confident 
that I have the general course of events in mind. 

What stands out in my mind is, in that period the major activity 
was il filtration of the A. F. of L. Central Labor Council. There was 
something going on aroul dt i en that had to do with election activity, 
and [ am just not clear on it, but I think Dr. Harry Steinmetz was a 
candidate for son ething 1 ae bac ‘ked by the Communist Party, but the 
general procedures of that election campaign, if not origins ated in our 
councils, were followed very closely ar nd influenced by that activity. 

I cannot think of the precise situation. It has to do with the opening 
up of the CP’s united-front policy organizationally and politically. 

I cannot even say that the man was a ¢e: ndi date or who the candi- 
dates were, but I think so, and I think—of course, he obviously was 
not elected, but our interest was in influencing men of that caliber 
to endeavor to either bring about what might be called a far-left-of- 
center local government in which we would exert some or considerable 
influence, or, failing in that, to run up the highest possible protest 
vote which would be considered a milestone on the road to eventual 
election success. 

The two outstanding events of the period have to do with the activi- 
ties in oe il Valley as well as the ntral Labor Council activity. 
For a time we were quite influential i th rial Valley among the 
agricultural workers, and in answer ae ifically to your question, I 
just do not have in mind any other organization that we penetrated 
except in the sense I have already testified through delegates to the 
Central Labor Council we reached back into various organizations, 
and I do not have any in mind beyond that. 

Mr. Tavern. Would you tell the committee how the Communist 
Party functioned in its work in Imperial Valley ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. This has to do with the period starting in 

early 1934. I am not too clear. The events which led up to our 
activity in Imperial Valley may have started around the fall of 
1933, but there were a series of violent organizational activities in the 
San Joaquin Valley culminating in strikes in the cotton fields. I am 
not too sure of my dates here, but it seems to me that as these agri- 
cultural workers moved t hroughout the State—they followed a pat- 
tern, really, and it would be Salinas, down to the San Joaquin Valley 
and down over into the Imperial Valley and down to Yuma and make 
the circle again—I do not say that is the sequence, but they went 
roughly in a circle during the 12-month period—so that 2 people, 
Pat Chambers and Caroline Decker, party members, became some- 
where in that period leaders of a completely Communist-controlled 
and established union for the agricultural fie Id workers. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Do recall the name of the union ? 

Mr. Hancock. No, but I will tell you one thing: On the orignial 
membership books that came out, it said, “affiliated to the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions.” It was not disguised in any way. I re- 
call the original application cards, such a name, affiliated to the RILU, 
Red International of Labor Unions. It was a predecessor of the 
UCAPAWA 

Mr. Tavenner. I will endeavor to refresh your recollection later 
about that. 

Mr. Hancock. All right 
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Pat Chambers and Caroline Decker, known Communist Party mem- 
bers, came into leadership of this organization, which grew like wild- 
fire in Salinas and central San Joaquin Valley, and not being a part 
of it, I have not too specific knowledge of the cumulative results, 
contractual or otherwise, but these workers by the thousands began 
pouring into Imperial Valley for their annual stint in the agric sultural 
fields. That came into my territory, and I spent quite a bit of time 
in Imperial Valley, setting up locals of this Red union, and cort ralling 
the members who carried their cards from the San Joaquin V Talley 
down into Imperial Valley. 

I participated in two rather large strikes, and I am not absolutely 
clear on the dates, but it seems to me that the first one was in November 
or December of 1933, and the second one was in January or February 
of 1934. 

I cannot even recall the first crop. Anyway, in this period, agri- 
cultural work for practical purposes in the field ceased in Imperial 
Valley for perhaps 2, 2% to 3 weeks. The going salary or wage was 
18 or 20 cents an hour. Whereas our long-range objectives were to 
conduct ourselves in a way that would build the influence, member- 
ship, prestige, and power of the Communist Party, our spec tific short- 
range objective was to consolidate this union organization to win some 
gain, some economic gains, and fortify ourselves for reasons to come. 
We actually did not get to the point of negotiation in the first strike. 

[I think we horrified the local people. At this point of looking back 
I can say understandably. 

They one day came to a strike meeting at a garage and hall called 
Azteca Hall in Brawley, Calif., owned by a man by the name of 
Maldonado, M-a-l-d-o-n-a-d-o. These Spanish names are all phonetic. 

We had at about 10 o’clock in the morning some 1,500 men, women, 
and children in the hall, organizing the picket lines for the day and 
organizing the details of our soup kitchen which, to the best of our 
abilit y; fed these people, when a group of men, 50 to 75 in number, in 
civilian clothes, but marked with black armbands, surrounded the 
hall. There were some officers in uniform present—they pressed 
into the building. 

Sitting in the office we heard the commotion, and I guess they 
retreated. They later testified in court that they were trying to arrest 
myself and Dorothy Ray, who was a representative of the Young 
Communist League and participating in the strike organization. T he 
tirst we knew of their presence was the sound of tear gas, and this 
cordon of men we then discovered armed with pickaxe handles— 
pretty much of aslaughter. As our people tried to escape the building, 
they were knocked back in, knocked down, and Miss Ray and I escaped 
through a side window. We went into hiding for 10 days. We were 
finally flushed out, arrested, tried, sentenced to 6 months for a series 
of charges, one of them being vagrants. I do not recall the other 
specific charge. 

That ended our immediate participation, and my recollection is that 
the strike sort of petered out. The men, leadership, drifted back, 
went somewhere. The trial did not occur, though, until some time in 
early 1934, maybe March or April, somewhere in there. I am not 
too sure on that, because it seems to me I got out, actually served 5 
months, got out in October 1934. 
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But in the meantime, while we were out on bail, another influx of 
union members from the San Joaquin Valley came down, this time 
to work the lettuce crop, and the organization of that strike was almost 
spontaneous. We were accepted into leadership by virtue of our 
previous activity but had to be very circumspect about it. At that 
time the actual negotiating committee was approached by representa- 
tives of the growers and offered some increase, 214 or 3 cents an hour, 
something like that, — the State committee of the party, personally 
represented by Elmer Hanoff, rejected it, which is to say, we were 
then instructed to instruct our supporters to reject it. This was 
something of repetition of the previous strike where long lines, 
perhaps picket lines a mile or two long, circled the fields, and all 
work ceased, and many of these people were living in what we called 
in those days, Hoovervilles, just shacks built of canvas, tins, anything, 
and I cannot say this for sure, but we were told that they were burned 
out. I did not see it. We were told they were. I accepted it as a 
fact. It might not be a fact, but we were told that one evening the 
places were set afire, and I was not even in a position to move around 
enough, facing a trial myself. 

We could not show too much activity, so I never even went up to see 
whether the place was burned out, and that strike just petered out. 

But it must be said that the influence of the Communist Party was 
very strong in both of these major economic movements in Imperial 
Valle Vv in that period. 

It would be phras ~ by some that these were completely created 
Communist activities, but that would be ignoring the vast social forces 
on the move at that time, and it seems to me that the most significant 
truth that can be stated is that the Communist Party stepped to the 
front of this great foment and tried to direct it. 

I think we give the Communists too much credit to say that they 
created it. They studied these developing actions, and they moved 
to the leadership as best they could, and they kept them going when 
they would have normally died. So that is the second of the out- 
standing activities in my mind in that period. 

There may have been others that you would consider of some small 
consequence, but they are not in my mind. 

[ might say that these people all have changed their names several 
times. Dorothy Ray was married a couple of times after that, but 
I guess the name is 

Mr. TAvVENNER. Willy you identify other members of the Communist 
Party who took an active part in the strikes in Imperial Valley ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, one would be Paul Alexander. I do not recall 
bringing anyone else from San Diego down there. Dorothy Ray was 
a member of and representing the Young Communist League. Oh, yes, 
Emma Cutler was another one. She was from somewhere around 
Sacramento, pretty well known Communist member. 

There was an attorney who came in from Arizona to defend some 
of the Communists arrested at that period. I would know his name 
if I heard it. It escapes me now. He was arrested and served time 
with the rest of us, and it is my impression that he was a party member. 
Up in my territory he t: alked like we did and acted like we did. 

We recruited local Communists, almost all of Mexican extraction, 
and the names are just a blur to me. I gave you this name, 
Maldonado—I connect him with that event—I can give you a name 
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like Juan Olivas, J-u-a-n O-l-i-v-a-s. I can give you the name of 
Miguel Guiterrez, M-i-g-u-e-] G- u-i-t-e-r-T-e-2, Sr. and Jr. Junior 
died. 

There are several others that I just do not have the names, and they 
played no particular important part. 

I think it should be said that somewhere along in this period we 
made contact with the president and the secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, Central Labor Council, in El Centro, Calif. 
There was a later packinghouse strike that brought them into the 
picture, and I had many meetings with these two people whose names 
escape, but I later learned on pretty good authority that they were 
working with us under the direction “of some authoritative group, 
perhaps FBI. 

I can only recall that one of them was the motion picture projection- 
ists’ representative. I do not remember their names. But they took 
out membership cards in the party. 

There was another fellow, Ed somebody—his name escapes me— 
who misled us very nicely at that period. He was working for the 
party and Captain Hines of the Red Squad of Los Angeles—this 
fellow Burke, Ed Burke—this is going to be something that may 
interest you. 

Ed Burke came to San Diego in this early period as a member of the 
Communist Party of Los Angeles and with proper credentials, and 
because his work allegedly consisted of importing birds from Mexico, 
he was able to offer us a messenger service back and forth. W ith 
what we thought due precautions, such as sealing an envelope with 
a human hair sticking out, when the glue dries, withdrawing the hair, 
which will tell you whether or not an envelope has been steamed 
open—that line will disappear. We entrusted messages to him, and 
I later learned that he was on Captain Hines’ payroll in Los Angeles, 
though he never testified against us. Our relationship was suc +h that 
he knew quite a bit about the activities we were in. He knew my 
hiding place when I was trying to avoid arrest. 

Now, about 3 years later, somewhere around 1936, 1937—it would 
be later than that, 1938 or 1939—as the circulation m: inager for, at 
that time, the People’s s World, I made a trip to Los Angel les, and it 
was the custom at that time to put such people as myself up in the 
homes of other people. So, for no particular reason I was sent to 
Steve Nelson’s home. Steve Nelson was the party arrested, and I see 
now, freed in Pittsburgh. 

Prior to this overnight stay and discussion with Steve Nelson there 
had been the Politlabor Committee in California interested in excesses, 
alleged excesses, of party officials, vigilante officials, and so forth. I 

yas not involved in any of it because by that time I was circulation 
manager for People’s World. 

Burke somehow or other called me when I was at the local People’s 
World office and said, after exchanging “hellos” that he was still 
running back and forth to Mexico, and as representative of the 
People’s World could I give him a letter that he was an authorized 
correspondent, that it would help him, and so forth. 

I was glad to do it for an old friend, told him if he would drop 
by the next day, I would have it for him. 

That night just casually I mentioned it to Steve Nelson. He said, 
“Whoops, ‘he is a full- fledged representative of Captain Hines.” 
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I said, “Yes? How come? I have been through thick and thin 
with this fellow down in the valley.” 

He said, “You sure have, and that is how the authorities got a 
great deal of their information.” 

I do not know if Nelson told me outright that the La Follette Com- 
mittee got this information, but I think that is true, and the record 
will show there were some leftist lawyers in this group got into police 
records, and it is my impression, very strong, that a number of names 
came to light, so this was another Communist Party member who 
was represented in Imperial Valley. 

Mr. ‘Tavenner. I would like for you at this point to give the com- 
mittee all the information that you have regarding Steve Nelson’s 
activities. I believe at the time he was the Communist Party or- 
ganizer for Alameda County. 

Mr. Hancock. It is not too clear in my mind, but I will give 
you what I feel that I know. It is my impression that his name 
came into prominence in the San Francisco Bay area at the time 
that I was on the People’s World, San Francisco office. 

Mr. TavENNER. When you referred to staying in the home of Steve 
Nelson, was that in San Francisco or Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hancock. It was in Los Angeles. 

Mr. TavennErR. What was Steve Nelson’s affiliation in Los Angeles, 
or his function there? 

Mr. Hancock. I cannot say—I would have to guess at something. 
For example, people did not walk around with badges, “I am the 
commissar of defense.” In our dealings with them, we realized that 
they fit into a certain slot in party activity. 

Now, in view of the foregoing information, it was quite obvious to 
me that Steve Nelson was concerned with security matters in Los 
Angeles. In some way that I cannot at the moment define, he was 
more concerned with the development of the People’s World than 
uny ordinary Communist Party member. That comes about by some- 
body on a State committee being appointed as the representative to 
see that this activity is undertaken and pushed, and that campaigns go 
over, and so forth. So, while no one ever said to me “Steve Nelson is 
the State committee representative, and so forth,” this man in his 
actions to me quite clearly showed that he was representing the State 
pom once in the interest he showed in the People’s World. 

I do not think that he was the county president or whatever the 
title was, but he might have been. He was certainly power behind 
the scenes, 

Now, you know, I wish to heaven I could give you more precise in- 
formation. You showed me a list the other day that had the name 
ee on it. There are two Deckers of prominence, one being 

Caroline Decker, a little girl who was arrested and so on, in the strike 
activity. The other isa Dr. Decker. 

For many months I carried her address and name in my personal 
papers as a secret contact point with the Communist Party. If I had 
something ultrasecret that I would not trust to normal channels, I 
would send it to Dr. Decker. 

Mr. Tavenner. And Dr. Decker would see that it reached its proper 
destination, is that it? 


anne 
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Mr. Hancock. That is right. 

Mr. Tavenner. Then Dr. Decker was acting either as a courier or 
a letter drop? 

Mr. Hancock. Right. 

Mr. Tavenner. For the Communist Party. 

Mr. Hancock. You see, there is in the Communist Party a shadow 
organization for purposes of maintaining secrecy in various matters. 
Once again you are never told anything specific, but it is my impres- 
sion that Steve Nelson was involved in this, that Dr. Decker was 
involved in this, and I can give you another San Francisco name, but 
J cannot think of anybody—I am talking about Los Angeles now. 

Mr. 'Tavenner. Let us confine our testimony at this point to San 
Diego and Los Angeles. 

Can you fix the “date of your stay in the home of Steve Nelson in 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hancock. Only to say that it was probably somewhere in 
1938 because I made an overnight trip—which I did about once a 
month—from San Francisco to Los Angeles to check up on our Los 
Angeles oflice, my duties being confined entirely to working out the 
organizational procedures for People’s World. 

The best I can do—I am sure it was in 1938 or the early part of 1939. 

Mr. Tavenner. You spoke of contacts with the Communist Party 
or Communist Party members in Mexico through the use of Ed Burke 
as a courier. Will you describe more fully, please, the purposes of 
the Mexico contacts that were made? 

Mr. Hancock. I will have to make a correction. Ed Burke’s value 
to us was that he went back and forth to Mexico through Imperial 
Valley. We were concerned with Imperial Valley. 

It is true, though, that I stayed at the home of some family in 
Calexico on the Mexican side—correction, Mexicali, which is the town 
opposite Calexico on the Mexican border, and I am under the impres- 
sion that Ed Burke introduced me to this family. We never actually 
had any organizational contact with the Mexican party members except 
as they came across the line to work in California, but while Burke 
allegedly worked in Mexico, it had no significance to us except that it 
brought him through Imperial Valley. 

Mr. TavenNER. Where were these messages sent to which were 
carried by Ed Burke? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, they would be sent to our Mexican party mem- 
bers or our party members in Imperial Valley, in Brawley, E] Centro. 

Mr. TavenneErR. Sent from —— 

Mr. Hancock. Our San Diego office. 

Mr. TavenneER. His work as courier then did not necessarily take 
him into Mexico? 

Mr. Hancock. We had no messages for people in Mexico. Although 
1 think I did mention that I attended a meeting of—a labor union 
meeting in Tia Juana at which Mexican Communist Party members of 
Mexico were present, but it had nothing to do with Ed Burke, and this 
party’s home where I stayed in Mexicali might or might not be party 
members. I would be inclined to think they would be, otherwise I 
would not have stayed there, as a general security precaution. There 
is nothing in my mind that Ed Burke was instrumental or active in 
putting us in contact with natives of Mexico, citizens of Mexico. 
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Mr. Tavenner. The unrest and the strikes in Imperial Valley and 
adjacent territory made a very fertile ground for recruiting into the 
Communist Party, did it not ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Everything being equal, it was relatively very fertile. 
Actually, at no time were hundreds of members recruited into the 
Communist Party. It was not intended that way. The Communist 
Party rather carefully would select 1, 2, up to a dozen, set up a unit, 
and then start working on another unit. 

The Communist Party at that time was not a mass organization, and 
people would be selected on the basis of their leadership Ct apacity, real 
or inherent. 

Mr. TavenneER. How many cells or units in the Communist Party 
were set up in Imperial Valley during the period you have described ? 

Mr. Hancock. I do not have it in my mind, but I am inclined to say 
a couple, and probably confined to Brawley. We probably had 20 or 
25 party members recruited from Imperial Valley. It had no whole 
significance in the activity of the Communist Party because these were 
in the main uneducated laborers of Mexican extraction, many of whom 
spoke no English. They read a Mexican weekly newspaper issued by 
the party, named Lucha Obrera, L-u-c-h-a O-b-r-e-r-a. Some party 
literature came across the Mexican border into Imperial] Valley. I 
remember magazines like Hoy, and El Machete, the daily organ of the 
Communist Party of Mexico. 

This literature was widely read by the people I am discussing in this 
particular period, but at the most we had 20 to 25 people who signed a 
card, and they never actually became our conception of the Communist 
Party member. They drifted away, and we lost track of them. 

Mr. Tavenner. Approximately how many Communist Party mem- 
bers were brought into this area from the outside during the period 
you have testified about? 

Mr. Hancock. Oh, at the most at any one given time, at the most, a 
half a dozen. 

Another name comes to mind, Nathaniel Griffin, a colored boy, be- 
cause a large number of agricultural workers were colored. We 
brought him—his name is well known in San Diego. He was kind of 
a mild, passive, not too bright individual, and we brought him down 
to work on the colored agricultural workers, but that would just about 
complete the roster. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you mean to say that such a small number as 

2 Communists from the outside, with a total of not more than 25 
local people recruited into the Communist Party could have and did 
gain positions of leadership among the agricultural workers in that 
large area? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, that is completely true. It should be said 
that such a group could not create something that did not exist. They 
could stand in the forefront of a moving body and divert its move- 
ment, which is what we did. 

The impetus came from the deplorable economic conditions of that 
period. It must be said, too, that what happened in Imperial Valley 
was a result of similar activities in the San Joaquin Valley just a few 
months prior, where once again, the same pattern prevailed, Pat 
Chambers and Caroline Decker being the open Communist members. 
They built around them a small corps of people, such as I have just 
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described, and they led pretty large agricultural strikes in that area, 
and they had people by the thousands who had accepted open Com- 
munist leadership who then poured into Imperial Valley, ready and 
waiting to accept some more Communist leadership. 

We found at that time no antagonism nor even antipathy resulting 
from our known party membership. We were very freely and easily 
accepted as logical, legitimate, respectable, from their point of view, 
labor leaders. 

Now, I think it might also be said to anyone making a study of this 
period that another factor, negative, but highly influential at the time, 
was the complete absence of the American Federation of Labor in this 
activity, their complete lack of interest in what happened to these 
poorly paid and long-suffering agricultural workers. 

So that we stepped into a vacuum. 

Mr. Tavenner. As you look back upon the situation now, what 
could have been done successfully in that area to have resisted the 
functioning of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hancock. A most important thing that should have hs ippened, 
from the point of view of normal social activities, is that existing 
labor unions should have undertaken their responsibility and led these 
people. Their leadership would have been more conservative, more 
thoughtful, and no doubt more resultful, because while once again 
it was never stated, the facts are that the Communists conducted them- 
selves in a way that riots occurved, deaths occurred, and while these 
things finally died down, the furor, the excitement created by them 
died down, this was not because the Communist Party wanted them 
to die down. One of the functions of the Communist Party was to 
keep alive the violent antagonisms that developed from riots and 
deaths and so forth. 

So that I would make the broad statement that first of all the local 
civic and social leaders were delinquent in their responsibilities. Chief 
among these were the existing appointed leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

I offer as evidence that when the American Federation of Labor 
did step in for the packinghouse workers, which are considered the 
aristocracy of the agricultural workers, the packinghouse workers 
gladly accepted their leader ship, which was a radical le: adership, but 
not one-tenth as radical as the Communist leadership. 

The party was able to create dissension, sow strife, win adherence, 
because for practical purposes the local leaders of society failed 
their duties, washed their hands of these dregs of humanity. 

Mr. Tavenner. Why was it that later the American Federation of 
Labor did not measure up to what you conceive to have been their 
responsibilty ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. The American Federation of Labor historically is a 
craft union. It isan organization of skilled employees. They consider 
themselves above the unskilled worker. That line of thinking brought 
into existence the Congress of Industrial Organizations ‘sometime 
around 1935, when the economic condition in America cried for the 
organization of large industrial organizations cutting across craft 
lines, such as came about in the U. A. W., steelwor kers’ union, and so 
forth, so that at that time the American Federation of Labor con- 
sidered it contrary to their normal function. 
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Later, under the pressure of the existence of the CIO, they broad- 
ened their siilonk 

For example, while I am not at all clear on this, this was a con- 
tradiction that hampered the American Federation of Labor in the 
aircraft industry, and I just cannot say. It seems to me—yes, I know 
there is a CIO aircraft union, and under that pressure the American 
Federation of Labor broadened either officially or unofficially the 
charter of the IAM, Internat ional Association of Machinists. 

(Representative Clyde Doyle left the hearing room at this point.) 

Mr. Hancock. Under the broad interpretation of their charter, 
they began an association of aircraft workers, but all this finding, if 
original impetus in the early struggles that I spoke about, where no 
one of the constituted organizations would have anything to do with 
these unskilled workers—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you summarize your testimony and add such 
further thoughts as you have as to the objectives of the Communist 
Party in seeking the leadership among employees in Imperial Valley ? 

Mr. Hancock. The long-range objective was to gain control of the 
agricultural industry of California, of which Imperial Valley was an 
important part. It was our hope to eventually establish the most rigid 
control of every agricultural worker in the agricultural areas of C ali- 
fornia for the still further eventual policy of having large masses of 
people at the disposal of the Communist Party. 

It was our presentation to the agricultural workers, specifically in 
regard to Imperial Valley, that the landowners were largely absentee 
owners, that vast profits were made at the expense of the underpaid 
field laborer, and it would be entirely possible under the leadership 
of the openly known Communist-led Red unions for the agricultural] 
workers to sharply increase their economic position, their being at all 
times in party activity two streams of activity; one, to affect as best 
can be done some economic improvement ; secondly, to simultaneously 
carry on considerable educational activities calculated to move people 
closer to and into the Communist Party for the eventual purpose of 
taking over the government. 

Mr. Tavenner. Were there occasions within your recollection when 
the interests of the worker were in conflict with the interests of the 
p arty; that is, the Communist Party, which required the Communist 

arty to decide whether to endeavor to promote the interests of the 
worker as distinguished from their own peculiar interests and 
objectives ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I have in mind the one incident that so thor- 
oughly enraged me that it surely marks one of the important, to me, 
events that eventually permitted me to get out of this activity. 

That was the second early 1934 Imperial Valley strike where an offer 
of settlement was made, and my reaction was to accept it quickly, and 
I was instructed by Elmer Hanoff that the party was opposed to this 
settlement, and that we would be required to talk against it. 

Carrying out our normal discipline, I did that. A week later the 
entire structure of the strike was broken down, and no settlement was 
made. 

Mr. Tavenner. Were you advised as to why the Communist Party 
was opposed to the settlement ? 
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Mr. Hancock. I cannot put my answers on that basis, because this 
implies a remembrance of conversation. ‘This is an event of 20 years 
ago. I have to deal with impressions. It is my impression that I 
understood why the party op posed to the settlement. It is my ~ 
pression that as of the given moment the settlement was offered, 
was the party theory that sufficient momentum had been built up to 
carry all our objectives to a higher level than would be possible if : 
settlement was quickly accepted. 

For example, had we accepted the settlement, we would have had 
to fight hot-heads who would have accused us of selling out. 

On the other hand, we would have had a gain which meant a con 
dition somewhat an improvement of previous existing conditions. In 
my estimation this would have given us time for consolidation. I 
thought mine was the more realistic approach because I had had a taste 
of the power of the local authorities by then, and it seemed to me we 
needed a little peace and quiet for careful consolidation. 

But I must say that the party action conformed to its general ap- 
proach to such situations which, namely, is that when, in their terms, 
a revolutionary situation exists, it must not be beheaded, but should 
be allowed to continue its course, and its volume of movement or 
activity should be encouraged, and from the point of view of the 
State party member, it just made more sense to keep this commotion 
in existence than shut it off. 

Mr. Tavenner. It continued the favorable opportunities for recruit 
ment and propagandizing ¢ 

Mr. THlancock. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. Which would have been broken off by a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, that is true. You might say that in the 
mosphere of rigid police restriction of uncertain supply of food for 
families, of violent passions and excitement, that the party was able 
to move along toward its aims better than in a calmer atmosphere. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. Were you involved in an incident at Superstitious 
Mountain in Imperial Valley in which vigilantes played a part! 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, I was. As a prisoner serving a 6-month sen- 
tence in the Imperial County jail, I and several other former strikers 
were taken to a labor camp commonly called chain labor camp, al- 
though no chains were used, out in the desert of California, at the base 
of Superstitious Mountain for the purpose of breaking up rocks. The 
activity was rather uneventful until one evening we heard a bugle, we 
heard voices. We assumed that an attack was to be made on the c amp 
from the shouted threats that we heard. 

We} vosted guards. We collected rocks; we were ready to do or die, 
and Ht happened, except we lost a little sleep. We had almost 
unrestricted freedom at this camp, I suspect so that we might escape 
and not bother the local people any more. In fact, one man did escape, 
and it worked out to the advantage of the authorities. 

He had to go to Mexico and therefore was not in Imperial Valley 
any more. 

The next morning, exercising our freedom, we went up the moun- 
tain and found a—I will have to say that a large, fiery cross was 
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burned the night before, and we went up and examined it, and it seems 
to me there was a smaller cross with my name on it. I do not remem- 
ber any open grave. I think somebody stuck a stick in the ground and 
put a cross on it and put “Hancock” on it. 

There was a package all tied up, and in the package was a brass- 
studded leather knout or cat-o’-nine-tails, a hangman’s noose, and a 

ritten message which, I guess, was quoted verbatim in the book you 
just read. 

[ recall one phrase, “The man wno went home yesterday”- Salor- 
cino, his name was Anthor Ly Salorcino—“‘got his: you will get yours.’ 
And it is true. One man was released at his proper time, by the name 
of Salorcino, and the first night or two he was home his home was 
invaded, and he was badly beaten. 

So nothing further ever came of it, except as a result of this atmos- 
phere, the local authorities were under pressure from—I do not 

now—anybody who considered themselves of influence, writing and 

wiring, demanding protection for the prisoners and so forth, and there 

were considerable indications that as the date of my release grew 
sarer, that there would be some interference. 

“The local authorities spirited me out 24 hours ahead of the release 
date, drove me to San Diego, took me home, and deposited one badly 
tl ightened little bee That is all that happened. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was the effect of these vigilante activities 
upon you and other members of the Communist Party who had been 
arrested and sentenced in connection with your activities in Imperial 
Valle y ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Well, the effect was contrary to the effect they de- 
sired. The structure of vigilantism is so contrary to American con- 
cepts that many people not at all sympathetic with communism were 
brought very close to us in their active resentment against such 
activities. 

For example, the night I came home it was quite an event in San 
Diego. The 1 reporters wert there. 1 remember the reporters being 
violently upset 4 this series of events and e xpressing sympathy, which 
Sa gratuitous gain for the Communists when such a condition exists, 
one which should not cal handed so easily to them. 

Mr. Tavenner. So in every instance where pe ople ts = the law into 
their own hands in their opposition to communism, it is actually play- 
ng into the hands of the Communist Party and gives ae a propa- 
ganda weapon of great value to the Communist Party; is that not true ? 

Mr. Hancock. Very decidedly because it is the major tenet of the 
Communist Party that authority exists for the protection of the well- 
to-do and entrenched management, and it is their further tenet that 
when normal authority fails to meet specific needs of entrenched 
management, they cast it aside; therefore, the workers are justified in 
doing the same when normal authority does not meet their specific 
requirements. 

It is a beautiful atmosphere for the creation of violence. The bul- 
wal * of commonsense or thoughtful action is the existence of authority 
which allows time for tempers to die down and thought to prevail, 
and when anyone takes the law in their own hands, especially those 
claiming to represent the existing order, it requires very little effort 
to produce an equal action on the part of the opposing side. 
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Mr. Tavenner. Did it also have the effect of tying the individuals 
involved more closely to the Communist Party than they otherwise 
would have been ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, yes and no. Yes and no, but from the long- 
range point of view of the Communist Party, more decidedly yes. It 
had the effect of winnowing out those who lacked the stomach for this 
atmosphere. The weak-kneed people were dropped by the wayside, 
but those who showed the greatest amount of fight were the ones that 
we showed the greatest amount of interest in drawing into the Com- 
munist Party. 

It permitted us to say, “We know how these men will respond in a 
critical situation because we have seen them in action.” 

It gave us a power of estimation that might have taken months or 
years to achieve with equal validity in normal times, and the overall 
effect was one of bringing closer to us that large segment of the pop- 
ulation that calls itself liberal with radical offshoots. 

They, in this atmosphere, came more and more to identify them- 
selves with the Communists. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. Was there a professional cell or group of the Com- 
munist Party in San Diego? 

Mr. Hancock. To the best of my recollection we had a group that 
could be called a professional cell. 

Mr. TAvenNER. What professions were represented in that group? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, here again we are on this, in my mind, very 
cloudy field of memory. I would have to put it this way: We met 
with a group which, although it might be called professional, also 
included labor leaders. Some of these people, without any doubt in 
my mind, were party members. It is even possible they all were. You 
see, I can’t think of them in just terms of existing forever. It was a 
group that in 1 month some people were not yet involved; at a later 
time some people had dropped out and others came in. 

The original purpose of this group was to win adherence or sup- 
porters to the Gonkauniet Party policies, and the best way we did 
that was by actually recruiting them into membership. I remember 
recruiting some of them into membership myself, such as A. C. Rogers. 

I can just see the picture of sitting in his house and talking to him 
and his signing a card. The same for Johnny Lydick. It is a little 
vaguer in my mind that “Brick” Garrigues was recruited, but I am 
advised that he was by his own testimony—by myself. 

I just do not have the picture in my mind. There were 4 or 5 others 
that may have been. It was our desire that they be. We would have 
worked to bring that about. I think quite possibly they were. 

I cannot recall from personal memory this situation, that they 
actually were card-carrying party members. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you recall whether or not it was organized as 
a separate group or cell of the Communist Party? That is, the pro- 
fessional group ? 

Mr. Hancock. No, I would say that it did not function as a normal 
cell or unit of the Communist Party. There is an organizational 
procedure of the Communist Party which was not followed in this 
group. 
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Specifically, I mean a Communist unit opens its meetings with a 
reading of minutes—or at least it did at that time. There is a 
collection of dues. There follows an educational period and the sale 

f literature. There are communications read from the local office, 
from the staff office. All these are things calculated to produce an 
integrated action in the party. 

This was not the atmosphere of the professional group I talked 
about. Its responsibilities, from our point of view, were specific and 
limited. I cannot recall talking about anything except two major 
subjects: One, the activities in the Central Labor Council, which was 
another way of saying activities in the labor unions culminating 
n the effect our activity had on the Central Labor Council; and the 
other having to do with some local election activity in which we 
were interested in getting prominent—what we considered—liberals 
torun for office. We discussed these things in the group. 

I honestly cannot recall any of the other phases of a unit meeting 
occurring in this group. 

Mr, Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. You have previously testified about the setting up 
of the Communist Party Central Committee under the laws of the 
State of California. 

I show you a statement indicating that certain individuals were 
appointed to this group by you in the year 1934. Will you examine it, 
please, and state the circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. There is a committee appointed to fulfill legal re- 
quirements in California that a political party must name its central 
committee and must hold a convention in the State capital. The 
names I submitted were people who could afford to be known openly 
as Communists, and in no sense was it other than a dummy committee, 
and it did not conduct the affairs of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Tavenner. I believe this is a good time to break for lunch. 

We will reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
t 2 p. m., the same day. ) 


\FTERNOON SESSION 


At 2 p. m., the hearing was reconvened, the following staff member 
being preset nt: Frank S. Tavenner, Jr., counsel. ) 
Mr. TAVENNER. On the record. 


TESTIMONY OF STANLEY B. HANCOCK—Resumed 


Mr. Tavenner. I hand you from the files of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities certain data relating to the organization of 
the State [California] central committee of the Communist Party. 
Will you examine it, please, and state whether or not you can identify 
the names of any of the persons appe aring there as persons known to 
you to have been members of the Communist P arty ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. The list before me consists of names appointed to 
the dummy State central committee of the Communist Party, so-called 
because it was created to meet legal requirements of the California 
election laws. 

I can identify Karl Hama. 
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Mr. ‘Tavennenr. In identifying these individuals, I would like fon 
you to state as nearly as you can the basis for your identification ; 
that is, how you knew him to be a member of the party. 

Mr. Hancock. I can identify Karl Hama and his wife, Elaine Black, 
whom I met in Los Angeles sometime around 1932. They were 1n 
charge—or more specifically, Elaine Biack was in charge of the Intei 
national Labor Defense activities in southern California. 

Elaine Black’s assignment in this activity came from the Communist 
Party. Karl Hama at that time had a general assignment from the 
party of working on the Japanese-American population. I first met 
him at the home of Elaine and Eddie Black, both p: irty members, and 
later Karl Hama became the husband of Elaine Black. 

Bessie A. Keckler was a Communist Party member in our San Diego 
group. 

Willian H. Bradley, Everett O. Still, and Claude L. Jones were also 
members of our San Diego party. 

Those are all the names I can identify. 

Mr. Tavenner. [ hand you another lst of individuals from the files 
of this committee, indicating the persons appointed to the State central 
committee for the year 1936. Will you examine that list and state 
whether or not you can identify any of the persons named there as 
persons known to you to be me »mbe ‘rs of the Communist P arty and the 
basis of your knowledge? 

Mr. Hancock. The first party listed, Matt Pellman, was a Young 
Communist League functionary from Los Angeles, and at one time 
he was YCL organizer, which Was the designation ot the person mn 
highest authority in that organization in that community. 

I knew and worked with Carroll Barnes, C-a-r-r-o-l-] B-a-r-n-e-s, 
at a time when he was Communist Party organizer for Alameda 
County, and I reeall attending State meetings in 1934 at which he 
Was present. 

Those are all the names I can identify here. 

Betty Gannett is known to me or was known to me as State organi 
zational secretary of the Communist Party. 

Peter J. Garrison and his wife, Ruth Garrison, I knew as Com 
munist Party members with whom L met in unit meetings while | 
worked in Alameda County as People’s World manager for that area. 

The name you have listed as Lucy Kyle no doubt should be Lacey 
Kyle, a Communist Party member in San Zones 

Mr. TAavenner. How do you spell “Kyle” 

Mr. Hancock. K-y-l-e. Oleta O'Connor was known to me as a 
top functionary of the San Francisco section of the Communist Party 
and a member in some capacity, in my mind at the moment, of the 
State committee of the party. She was later known as Oleta O’Con 
nor Yates, Y-a-t-e-s. 

Pettis Perry from Los Angeles was known to me as a member 
of the State committee of the Communist Party, and I have in my 
mind that he was later elected a member of the national committee. 

E. L. Saunders, S-a-u-n-d-e-r-s, was known to me as Dave Saunders, 
a party member from the San Francisco waterfront, and I think « 
member of the sailors’ union. 

William Schneiderman was, of course, the State organizer of the 
Communist Party following Samuel Darcy, D-a-r-c-y, and it seems 
to me the change took place immediately after the 1935 World Con- 
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gress of Communist Parties in Moscow, which was attended by 
Samuel Darcy, and due to some legal difficulties in California he 
failed to return, causing Schneiderman to be named State Secretary. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hancock. James Tormey, T-0-r-m-e-y, is in my memory from 
San Francisco as a Communist Party member, and I recall that he 
was active in de spartent store union activities. 

Everett Still was a Communist member fom San Diego. 

John Weatherwax, W-e-a-t-h-e-r-w-a-x, was a CP member from 
Los Angeles. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Tavenner. How many State conventions of the Communist 
Party did you attend ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. I would guess 3 to 5, although it should it stated 
that I attended many more meetings of the Communist Party of 
which the State committee had organized, but conventions as such 
might have been held once a year and sometimes every 2 years. 

More commonly we held State committee meetings to which non- 
members such as myself were invited. 

Mr. Tavenner. That is, nonmembers of the State committee ? 

Mr. Hancock. State committee, yes. 

Mr. TavenNneER. But nevertheless members of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hanoock. Right. For example, at most times I would have 
been invited to any meeting of the State committee of the Communist 
Party, not because I was a member, which to the best of my recollec- 
tion I was not, but because I was the highest authority of the party in 
San Diego and Imperial County. 

Mr. Tavenner. Is there any incident in connection with any of the 
meetings you attended which would throw light on the objectives of 
the Communist Party m California which would be of interest to 
this committee ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, none of them stand out in my mind. They 
represented the various phases of activities we were engaged in, and 
nothing special occurred there that was not dealt with in our every- 
day work. I could say that of course at the State committee meet- 
ings we received firsthand reports of various activities that held our 
interest, and the dominating theme of the meetings in the period we 
are covering was the success of the Communist Party on the water- 
front of San Francisco, and to a lesser but considerable degree, San 
Pedro. This was a major drive of the Communist Party in the years 
from 1934 to 1936, at which time their strength was consolidated 
into almost complete control of the leadership of the waterfront 
organizations. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you describe at this point the functioning 
of the Communist Party in acquiring leadership in the waterfront 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Any information I have in this respect is second- 
hand, coming from people reporting to the party from these various 
organizations, but the procedure was one often described as infiltra- 
tion by a few select individuals who build around themselves close 
sympathizers, supporters, who are in turn by circumstances brought 
into party membership, and the classic Communist procedure pre- 
vailed of holding fraction meetings, attended mainly by Communist 
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members, and if non-Communists were present, they were identified 
as very close supporters of the Communists. 

In these fraction meetings decisions would be made to raise various 
issues on the floor of the union meetings in a way calculated to 
embarrass or expose the op position for their do-nothing policies and 

further calculated to bring Communist Party members or supporters 
into prominence as the active leaders of the particular group involved. 

This procedure could be said to apply to almost any organization 
at that time, and it was the classic procedure followed in the water- 
front unions. 

Mr. TavenNer. What measure of success was attained by the Com- 
munist Party in the waterfront area ? 

Mr. Hancock. I think the appropriate word would be “complete,” 
in that Harry Bridges stepped from one position to another until 
he advanced from chairman of the rank and file committee of the 
ILA, which led the violent 1934 strike, to actual president of the 
ILA in San Francisco, and finally to a position of the highest leader- 
ship among the west-coast longshoremen, extending his authority from 
Seattle to San Diego, and then again to the position of CIO regional 
director for the west coast, all of this at least partially maneuvered 
by the Communist Party, and all of it being the expression of the 
Communist Party’s activity in this field. 

There were other lesser successes in the period. The waterfront 
activity is the outstanding example of Communist successful infiltra- 
tion in labor unions. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tavenner. I hand you a list of individuals who at one time 
lived in the San Diego area. Will you please examine the list and 
identify any appearing on it who are staat to you to be members 
of the Communist Party with such identifying information regard- 
ing them as you can give? 

Mr. Hancock. I knew a party named Clair, C-l-a-i-r Aderer, 
A-d-e-r-e-r, a young lady, I think, from Los Angeles, who became 
affiliated with our San Diego CP, and it seems to me she was engaged 
in youth activities. 

Ray and Julia Berquist, B-e-r-q-u-i-s-t, were young kids in YCL 
work. I believe their real name was Whitehead, W-h-i-t-e-h-e-a-d. 

Wilmer Breedon, B-r- . e-d-o-n, was a lawyer who represented the 
party in many activities, but I don’t recall his being a party member. 

Mike Delgado, D-e-l-g-a-d-o, and it seems to me he was an agricul- 
tural worker from Chula Vista and a member of the party. 

Bob Fuller was a YCL member and party member in San Diego. 
They are all San Diego. 

Carroll Hunnewell, H-u-n-n-e-w-e-I-l-, was a party member, a mem- 
ber of the cleaners and dyers union and a member of the party com- 
mittee which issued the mimeographed weekly paper called Trade 
Union News. 

Clarence Jasmagy, J-a-s-m-a-g-y, was a local party member and a 
piano tuner by profession. 

Ben Carron was an old-time party member rerecruited during the 
time I was active and a chicken farmer somewhere in the La Mesa 
area. 
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LeRoy Keckler was the perennial unemployed husband of Bessie 
Keckler. 

Margaret Kerrigan—that LeRoy Keckler, both of whom were San 
Diego party members. 

Margaret Kerrigan was known to me as Margie Kerrigan, wife of 
Tony Kerrigan, both of whom were local YCL members. 

Bert Leech was Los Angeles county chairman of the Communist 
Party although at another time he no doubt was known as Los ——— 
organizer, a different name for the same duties. He came to San 
Diego on occasion, including occasions when he was seeking relief from 
his duties in the company of members of the opposite sex. 

La Verne and Frances Lym, L-y-m, were active as party members in 
San Diego in charge of the People’ s Bookstore after my assignments 
took me to San Francisco. 

Beatrice McDermott, M-c-D-e-r-m-o-t-t. was the wife of James 
McDermott, and both were party members in the San Diego group. 
James was for a time active in the aircraft union. 

Mrs. Grover Roe, R-o-e, was a rank-and-file member of the San 
Diego party. 

Adrian Ryan, R-y-a-n, who was a YCL member and at one phase 
a Communist Party member in San Diego. 

Paul Alexander, otherwise known as Sterling Campbell Alexander, 
was a party functionary in San Diego with varying titles, but his 
influence was approximately equal to mine. 

Otto Bensinger, B-e-n-s-i-n-g-e-r, is a name known to me, but I 
can’t recall that person. 

The name Bowman, Bo wm an, on the list brings to mind a person 
by the name of Bollman, B-o-I-]-m-a-n, who in 1934-85 was an active 
party member in unemployment organizations. 

Carmen Edwards was a ri uae and-file party member. 

Lee (Gregovi h,. G-r-e o-0-V- -e-h, was a party me »mber in the cooks 
ind waitresses union. 

Ed Hollingshead, H-o-]-l-i-n-g-s-h-e-a-d, came into the party in 
the later days of my connection in San Diego, and he later went to 
Los Angeles into trade-union activity as a party member. 

armen Hunnewell is the wife of Carroll Hunnewell. previously 
identified, and both were party members. 

Claude Scate was a party member in East San Diego and a member 
of the carpenters union which at times made him local delegate to 
the Central Labor Council. 

John Lydick was a party member for a short period and was also 

member of the lathers and plasterers union. He later broke with 
the party and became the appointed secretary of the Central Labor 
Council, replacing A. C. Rogers. 

( Yosby, C-o-s-b-y, and Mrs. Newsome, N-e-w-s-o-m-e, were party 
members with duties largely in the unemployme nt field. 

The name listed, Clarence Wahlenmaier, W-a-h-l-e-n-m-a-i-e-r, 
brings to mind a Vernon Wahlenmaier, perhaps one and the same, : 
Communist Party member from the National C ity area and largely 
a sloned to une mployment work. 

Pauline Winston was the wife of a young fellow whose first name 
escapes me. Even the name Winston is assumed. He came from 
somewhere in the East and was identified with a family connected with 
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one of the chocolate empires. These two young people were for a 
time in charge of the party bookstore. 

Mr. Tavenner. Where / 

Mr. Hancock. In San Diego. 

Mr. TAvENNER. Do you know where the bookstore was located ? 

Mr. Hancock. 635 E Street, San Diego. David Wosk, W-o-s-k, 
was some kind of an engineer and a frequent participant in the meet- 
ings of the special group previously identified as being composed of 
sympathizers and party members. I do not recall that Wosk was an 
actual party member. 

Frank Thibault, T-h-i-b-a-u-l-t, was one of the old guard party 
members, and for a considerable period he was organizational secre- 
tary of the party. 

Mike Tosney is a young boy who was in the party around 1932 for 
a short period. 

Rose Volmer, V-o-l-m-e-r, was a party member, but I cannot place 
her in any special capacity. 

Daisy Lee Worcester, W-o-r-c-e-s-t-e-r, was another member of the 
special group of intellectuals and professionals who appear sym- 
pathetic to the currently expressed aims of the party, who attended 
many meetings at whic h I was present. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you mean meetings of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hancock. No, meetings of this special group. But I cannot 
identify her asa party member. That completes the list. 

Mr. Taverner. I hand you another list of names of persons living 
in southern California, and I will ask you to examine the list and give 
us the names, if any, that you can identify as Communist Party mem- 
bers to your knowledge, with such identifying information regarding 
them as you are able to give as well as any instances of Communist 
Party activity which you may now recall. 

Mr. Hancock. I think Robert Anguis, A-n-g-u-i-s, was the party 
known to me as Robert White, a person in the Communist Party and 
in the butchers union. 

Arthur Badger was a party member, largely identified with un- 
employment on 

Forest Beyrer, B-e-y-r-e-r, was a party member active in organiza- 
tions that grew out of W PA activity. 

William H. Bradley and his wife were YCL and later party mem- 
bers of some prominence in San Diego; that is, prominent in open 
party activities. 

Frances Decker brings to mind a Dr. Decker of Los Angeles not 
personally known to me as a seiibe member, but known to me as a 
person who permitted her home to be used as a mail drop for secret 
party communications. 

Joe Langer, L-a-n-g-e-r, was a party member and a member of the 
International] Typographic al Union, and he was a member of the 
small group which published the mimeographed Trade Union News. 

Esco L. Richardson was the party me ember who succeeded me as 
county chairman of the party. 

Dan Taylor, T-a-y-l-o-r, was a party member and was a member of 
the group which published the Trade Union News. 

James E. Toback, T-0-b-a-c-k, was a party member, largely identified 
with unemployment activities. 
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John Williams brings to mind a pseudonym used by Pat Chambers, 
a well-known party member and a strike leader in the San Joaquin 
Valley during the agricultural foment of 1934 and 1935. That is all. 

Mr. Tavenner. You stated that at the time of your entry into the 
party that there was a nucleus of persons in San Diego who had been 
members of the Communist Party in San Diego at an earlier date. Do 
you recall the names of any of those persons ? 

Mr. Hancocr. Yes; I recall Sol Bernhart as the one who would 
at times tell me about these activities around 1927-28, a time at which 
I had no contact with the party. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did any of the persons in the older group of the 
party admit former Communist Party membership to you in addition 
to Sol Bernhardt ? 

Mr. Hancock. I can’t recall any others. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you have any information as to why the Com- 
munist Party went temporarily out of existence in San Diego prior 
to the time of your joining it? 

Mr. Hancock. I was told by Sol Ber nhardt that as a result of the 
Jay Lovestone, L-o-v-e-s-t-o-n-e—Benjamin Gitlow feud with the Wil- 
liam Z. Foster supporters, that representatives of the Communist 
International came to this country, and as a result of their instructions, 
Communist members who had sympathized with Lovestone and 
Gitlow had their books picked up, and they were never returned. 

I was advised this meant that all the books in San Diego were 
picked up, and therefore the activities ceased. 

Mr. Tavenner. Were you a member at any time of the American 
Newspaper Guild? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. While living in California ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. Although it was only nominal membership, 
all circulation and editorial employees of the People’s World were 
required by contract to be guild members. 

Mr. Tavenner. This was after you took up your work in San 
Francisco ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. It dated from somewhere around 1938 or 1939 
for a year or two, and I think I attended one meeting in which I took 
no part. Somebody pressured to get an attendance out, but whatever 
influence the party had in the guild was not represented by open 
People’s World members. 

Mr. Tavenner. In your association with the Newspaper Guild in 
San Francisco did you learn to know any of its members as members 
of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Only my fellow employees from the People’s World. 

Mr. Tavenner. Who were they ? 

Mr. Hancock. Al Richmond, Bertha Wilson, Morrie Smolen, 
M-o-r-r-i-e S-m-o-]-e- a were several others I can’t remember. 

Mr. TavenNeER. Was the Daily People’s World in San Francisco 
an official organ of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Hancock. No, sir; not so designated in contrast to its predeces- 
sor, the Western Worker, which ec arried on its masthead the title 
“Official organ of the Communist Party.” The Daily People’s World 
ostensibly was the product of leftwingers. In actuality it was com- 
pletely controlled and dominated by the Communist Party, but it 
never stated these facts in its columns. 
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Mr. Tavenner. On what do you base the statement that this paper 
was dominated and controlled by the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. The many meetings I attended with the State com- 
mittee of the party at which details of the circulation problems and 
financial problems of the People’s World were reported on, and the 
solution was discussed. Certainly all the key people on the paper 
were party members, including the editor, city editor. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was his name? 

Mr. Hancock. Al Richmond was the city editor. The editor was 
Harrison George, and the business manager, circulation manager of 
the regional office. The progress of the People’s World was an in- 
tegr al—the discussion of this progress was an integral part of almost 
every Communist Party meeting on a unit basis, - county, and State 
basis. 

Mr. TavenNER. Were the members of the staff of the Daily People’s 
World assigned to any particular unit or group of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Not to any particular unit, although every staff 
member who was a Communist had to be assigned to a unit. They 
apparently were various scattered units, and in my particular case the 
assignment was simply to fulfill party requirements of attending a 
unit meeting. 

Mr. TAaveENNER. Does that mean that you were not identified with 
any particular unit? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, or to put it another way, I was identified with 
several units over a period of time. One that is in my memory now 
met in Alameda County because I lived there, but while I was a member 
of that unit my function on the People’s World made it unnecessary 
for me to participate in unit activities such as they were. 

Unit activities means you go out and distribute leaflets door to door 
and belong to other organizations and so on and so forth. Theoreti- 
cally everybody has to do this, but if you have a major assignment like 
I have, it is forgiven. 

Mr. TavennerR. Do you know what assignment Harrison George 
had in the Communist Party prior his becoming editor of the Daily 
People’s World? 

Mr. Hancock. No, except his name is identified in my mind with 
the early party history. I recall, oh, in 1932 or 1933 reading some 
pamphlets written by him issued by the national office, and I just 
know him as an oldtime member of the national organization. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you have any knowledge of his activity in a 
movement to prepare propaganda material for dissemination in Japan ? 

Mr. Hancock. No; I do not. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was the name of the group or unit in San 
Francisco with which you were identified ? 

Mr. Hancock. I really can’t recall. We sometimes used number 
designations, or it might be a regional neighborhood designation, or 
sometimes it would be a trade-union unit. I can’t recall. This one 
was a neighborhood unit and probably had some name of a neighbor- 
hood, but I don’t remember. 

Mr. TaveNNER. Can you identify any of the members of that unit ? 

Mr. Hancock. I think at one time this husband and wife combina- 
tion identified on this list were members, Garretson, Jimmy—lI for- 
get his wife’s name. I don’t have any other names in mind. It was 
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a neighborhood thing, just to say it was not a special unit engaged in 
ordinary activities. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, please, whether or not 
the Daily People’s World was directed by Communist Party leaders 
other than those who were members of its editoriz] staff ? 

Mr. Hancock. Most decidedly it was. The editorial and business 
staff took their directions from certain members of the State com- 
mittee of the party, specifically William Schneiderman, Betty Gan 
nett, Walter and Rudy Lambert, and Oleta O’Connor are some of 
the names I recall. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you recall any specific directions which you or 
other members of the staff received from the high Communist Party 
functionaries of the State of California Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I can trace my own history, beginning at the 
point where I was a paid CIO organizer for the UCAPAWA. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you give the name? 

Mr. Hancock. United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America. I was called to the State office at 121 Haight 
Street and, as I recall, was interviewed by William Schneiderman 
and/or Betty Gannett as to my willingness to take over the Alameda 
office of the People’s World, being informed at that time by the party 
officials that the CIO activity in which I was engaged was about to 
cease. 

Six months later I was called to the State office and told that I had 
been selected as State circulation manager of the People’s World. 
In addition, every single financial drive of the People’s World, which 
occurred at least annually, was organized in minute detail in the State 
committee meetings of the Communist Party, and every single circu 
lation drive in every detail was similarly instituted by that body. 

Any important change of personnel had to be checked with whoever 
happened to be designated as the State representative for the People’s 
World, and there was, it seems to me, complete integration of the party 
and the organizational structure of the People’s World plus its edi 
torial polic 1es. 

Mr. Tavenner. Prior to your connection with the Daily People’s 
World you were identified, as I recall from your previous testimony, 
with the Western Worker. Will you explain how you became con- 
nected with that organ of the Communist Party and give the com- 
mittee all the information you can regarding its activities? 

Mr. Hancock. When I left the employment of the San Diego Sun 
in early 1933, I was advised by State party members, including Mrs. 
Rudy Lambert—I can’t think of the name she goes by—that they 
would like me to come to San Francisco and work on the Western 
Worker. I was there for 3 or 4 months, receiving no salary, and 
receiving no salary I was unable to remain and returned to San Diego. 

My activity there was nominally that of circulation manager, but 
the Western Worker was a weekly paper with almost none of the 
intricacies of the operation of a daily paper. 

That is all T can say about that. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. In the early part of your testimony you mentioned 
Leo Gallagher as an attorney who defended a number of Communist 
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Party members involved in the Imperial Valley. A question has 
arisen as to whether or not Mr. Gallagher was at any time a member 
of the Communist Party. Do you have any knowledge of his alleged 
membership ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. No; I do not. It was the impression among the 
San Diego party functionaries that he was not a member, and this 
was deduced in some part from the fact that as a devout Catholic he 
religiously attended services wherever he was, including the times 
that he was in San Diego. 

In those early days it was not conceivable to us that the party would 
have accepted his membership with that, from their point of view, 
important deviation in his personal habits and beliefs. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. TAVENNER. You have described in a general way the reports 
received at Communist Party meetings in San Francisco regarding 
the work of the Communist Party in the waterfront section. Did you 
have any personal contact of your own in Communist Party affairs 
in that area? 

Mr. Hanoock. Only for a matter of a couple of weeks in 1933, at 
which time I was working on the Western Worker, and my party 
unit assignment brought me to the waterfront where I spoke on 
occasion to longshoremen at Communist-called outdoor rallies. 

In 1938 and 1939 I was quite friendly with Dave Saunders, 
S-a-u-n-d-e-r-s, who was quite prominent personally in party water- 
front activities. We had many personal discussions. 

Otherwise my information came from reports at State and local 
committee meetings. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you identify Communist Party members active 
in the unions on the waterfront whose names you have not already 
indentified ? 

Mr. Hancock. I think not. While I haven’t mentioned it, the 
names are sprinkled through various hearings, like some guy by the 
name of Yates married to Oleta O'Connor, prominent in party activi- 
ties and prominent in waterfront union activities. John Schumacher 
was a party member; Dave Saunders—the other names escape me 
Henry Schmidt, but these names have been rehashed a thousand times. 
There is nothing I can add to what has been said before. 

Mr. Tavenner. We have heard a great deal of evidence about the 
insistence of the Communist Party that its members join various mass 
organizations or front organizations to carry out the purposes of the 
party. Did you at the instance of the Communist Party become a 
member of any such ow 

Mr. Hancock. Yes; I did, although it should be remembered that 
as a publicly known B Reundorie my activities were pretty limited 
in this respect. 

However, in the organizational wave which we largely instituted 
in San Diego, I took out membership through the assistance of Carroll 
Hunnewell in ae Cleaners and Dyers Union and as such conducted 
an organizational campaign in San Diego that moved along pretty 
well until some national representative of the union came to one of 
our meetings, and I was deposed as an open Communist. 

Mr. Tavenner. Have you identified him as a member of the Com- 
munist Party or not? 
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Mr. Hancock. I have identified him. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you run for political office at any time as a 
member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, I did several times. I don’t know that I can 
even recall the offices. 

Mr. Tavenner. Were you at one time a candidate for the Board of 
Education in San Diego? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, in 1935. 

Mr. TavenneEr. Will you state the circumstances? 

Mr. Hancock. This was a period where people in large numbers 
were in need of relief, and there seemed to be no machinery of any 
consequence to helpthem. Following rigid laws, the local city govern- 
ment was disconnecting the water supply to various homes for failure 
to pay bills. We created quite a campaign to put a stop to this situa- 
tion, and finally, to dramatize the facts we announced publicly ~~ 
we would start turning the water back on, and I did that in 2 or 
cases and was arrested and sentenced to 10 days in jail, as I ail, 
and it was right around that period that an election came up for 
some local offices, and the party decided to submit my name for board 
of education which had no significance except to select a position for 
which we could put our name before the public. Ostensibly while 
we were electioneering, we were talking about the current aims of the 
party. 

Mr. TavenNer. Were you elected? 

Mr. Hancock. No, sir. 

Mr. Tavenner. Were you an open member of the Communist Party 
at that time? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, I was. But it should be remembered that while 
I was an open member, not too many people knew about it because we 
lacked means of publicity, and this specific activity was carried out 
by the Unemployed Council, a front organization of the party, so that 
it would not be quite true to say that everybody that voted for my name 
voted for a Communist. 

Mr. TavENNER. What percentage of the vote did you receive ? 

Mr. Hancock. I just don’t remember, but the vote electrified the 
State office of the Communist Party because at that point they had 
never seen a vote of this size. I can’t even remember the total. I 
think the total I have given you is wrong. It might have been 
eighteen or twenty thousand, but it was something that was a surprise 
to everybody, and perhaps 25 percent of what it took to be elected. It 
was a sizable protest vote, considering that the Communists running 
as the national candidates of 1932 had perhaps received a hundred 
votes in San Diego. My vote running into the thousands excited quite 
a good deal of comment. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you later become a candidate for State senator 
in San Diego? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, I did. 

Mr. TaveNNER. Were you running for that office openly as a member 
of the Communist Pary and on the Communist Party ticket ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was that race that you made at the instance of the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, I was an official candidate of the Communist 
Party. It was an open party ticket. 
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Mr. TaveNNER. What was the date? 

Mr. Hancock. 1934. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did the strength of the party increase at the time 
of that election over what it had been before, or did it diminish ? 

Mr. Hancock. I don’t think it had any visible effect on the party, 
although I may be unable to remember, but I have a general impression 
that electioneering activity didn’t serve any import: unt benefit to the 
party. This might have been because the issues of the day, the elec- 
tioneering issues of the day, were not exciting. Our most important 
progress was made in the trade union field on ‘trade union issues. We 
liked the idea of being able to call ourselves official candidates because 
after opening a meeting as a candidate, we could talk about anything, 
but I have no recollection of making any important gains because of 
that situation. 

Mr. Tavenner. What motivated the Communist Party in putting a 
slate for election in the field ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, the question is interesting because the record 
shows that at no time was a Communist candidate ever the recipient 
of more than a tiny fraction of votes cast. I think there were many 
reasons, the chief one being that it tended to establish in the minds 
of the public the fact that the Communist Party was a legitimate, 
fully legal, political organization with aims and ideals, if not the 
same as other political parties, within the confines of the normal 
definition of a political party. 

In one sense the political electioneering permitted Communists to 
come before audiences, not conceivably at their disposal under any 
other circumstance. 

For example, I was given at least once free radio time, and on other 
occasions had no difficulty in buying radio time during election cam- 
paigns. On occasions I was invited to civic meetings on a par with 
other candidates running for the same office, and all of this tended to 
create an atmosphere of legitimacy that furthered the interests of 
the party insofar as they were interested in establishing their legality, 
which was another way of saying it gave them a cloak for their illegal 
activities. 

Mr. Tavenner. This committee has heard a great deal of evidence 
showing that the Communist Party of the United States was being 
directed and controlled by a foreign power, and from evidence of that 
type it has been concluded by the committee that the Communist Party 
of the United States was not a political party in the sense that a 
political party is known in our system of political science, but on the 
contrary, is a conspiratorial apparatus which was being used by a 
foreign power to promote its own foreign policy. 

To what extent, if at all, were you aware of such influences within 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Hancock. Well, I was aware of the influence. It made itself 
felt by Communist Party members being constantly propagandized 
on the virtues of Russia. Party functionaries soon learned that eve ry- 
thing that existed in Russia had to be considered good. 

In every phase of our activity at least an attempt was made to insert 
propaganda on the virtues of Russia. In many instances this created 
ludricious situations. When, for example, we would be trying to win 
additional relief for the unemployed, our printed pamphlets would 
say, “Support the unemployed and defend the Soviet Union.” Even 
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further afield the slogans frequently said, “Defend Soviet China,” 
which at that time meant that portion of China which was under the 
military domination of the Chinese Red army. 

Records will show that in many trade-union meetings and State 
conventions resolutions were issued by trade-union delegates defending 
some aspect of Russian activity. 

In addition to this, the policy of sending American citizens to Russia 
and bringing them back as lecturers was extensively carried on. 

I recall several young people who purportedly were sent to and from 
Russia by the, quote, “Friends of the Soviet Union,” end quote, and 
upon their return spoke glowingly at mass meetings around the State 
of the great things happening in Russia. 

This same organization sent adults, who also lectured upon their 
return, and in the party structure itself it was commonly known that 
once a year some members in the United States were selected for study 
in the Lenin Institute, Moscow. So that all in all there was a stream 
of activity and thought supporting every aspect of whatever line the 
Soviet Union needed support on. 

Mr. ‘TaveNNER. Will you tell the committee what your knowledge is 
of underground activities of the party in California ¢ 

Mr. Hancock. What we termed “underground activities” referred 
to security measures to protect the party apparatus, and I have some 
brief knowledge of underground activities which resulted in printed 
propaganda being placed aboard ships for dissemination aboard. At 
one point in our San Diego trade-union campaign we received several 
thousand leaflets written in German, signed by the Communist Party, 
and our task, which was successfully cone ‘luded, was to place them 
aboard, through the longshoremen’s union membership, a ship which 
happened to be in San Diego in a way that when the cargo hatches 
were opened, the longshoremen at the point of destination would read 
the leaflets. This was considered from our point of view illegal and 
carefully hidden activity. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was the name of the ship / 

Mr. Hancock. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. ‘TavenNneR. Can you identify any other persons who would have 
knowledge of that activity ? 

Mr. Hancock. It is possible that Lee Gregovich may know. I think 
Paul Alexander would know. 

As | recollect, we produced the desired result through party mem- 
bers getting nonparty longshoremen to do this because we didn’t have, 
at that time, party membership among the longshoremen—just on a 
friendly basis. 

What perhaps should be considered in the field of illegal activity 
from our point of view was our training and know ledge of coding, 
clandestine mail drops, preparation of letters and enve lopes i in a way to 

guard against their being opened surreptitiously. 

Something that stands out in my mind of the many methods passed 
on to us is the most successful ¢ oding method which is simplicity itself. 
Verbally or by personal courier an agent or party member or party 
functionary—a party functionary is told to get a certain well-known 
popular book—for example, Gone W rh the Wind. This title is never 
written down, and normally the only 2 people that know of its selec- 
tion is the 1 to send and the 1 to receive the message. The sender has 

book of the same title. His message is dictated by the use of nu- 
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merals. The numerals represent in 1, 2,3 sequence: 1, page; 2, line 
down; 3, letter from the left side. 

It seems to me this isa foolproof code. I haven't the slightest idea 
how it could ever be broken, and it was used rarely, and in my experi- 
ence mostly in practice, but with three numbers representing a single 
selected letter from any one of thousands of books found in a public 
library, it seems to me that it isa very good code. 

We used other systems when sometimes we suspected people of open- 
ing our mail, such as placing heavy black paper around a message and 
sealing it in an envelope to prevent photography, although I don’t 
know how effective that would be against X-ray. 

As previously indicated, we were taught how to seal a letter with a 
tiny human hair left in the mucilage, and then by extracting it, a tiny 
line of unglued mucilage rem: ruined. In the simple process of steam 
ing open an envelope, this line would disappear. 

The party was in those days seemingly fully prepared for the 
emergency of going completely underground, and it was a part of 
our regular duties on the higher levels of the party to prepare our- 
selves for this emergency. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tavenner. Was any form of Aesopian language used by which 
one Communist could recognize another without specifically identi- 
fying himself ? 

Mr. Hancock. At least on the west coast the terminology was used 
which permitted Communists to describe party members in the pres- 
ence of strangers without detection. For example, State headquarters 
at 121 Haight Street was in public referred to as “the cathedral.” 
Individual party members were identified in conversation as “church 
members.” And that terminology prevailed in such expressions as, 
“He belongs to the church,” and so forth. 

Mr. Tavenner. Are you now able to identify the union of agricul- 
tural workers which in the early part of your testimony you were 
somewhat uncertain of # 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, it is in my mind as the Cannery and Agricul 
ture Workers Industrial Union, and I know it by the initials of C. and 
A. W. 1. U 

Mr. Tavenner. In the early part of your testimony you stated that 
you left the Communist Party at the time that you left the Daily Peo 
ple’s World. You stated that you did not hand in a formal resigna 
tion. Will you explain to the committee more fully the circumstances 
and the method by which you left the Communist Party / 

Mr. Hancock. I wish I could say that I became disillusioned early 
in my membership, but the facts are otherwise. 

The actual process of disillusionment with me was a tedious, lengthy 
process. 

Beginning sometime around os 36, when I was the object of a violent 
attack as the San Diego leader by the previously named V. J. Jerome, 
I realized that I could no longer conscientiously consider myself 
full-fledged supporter of the Communist policies. 

Something that isn’t easy to describe but perhaps should be said is 
that in the same way that membership in any organization causes 
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social pressures to be exerted on members to carry out the policies of 
that organization, the atmosphere of the Communist organization was 
such that it appeared to be extremely distasteful to leave the organiza- 
tion, distasteful and unpleasant. 

For example, the issues of the Western Worker frequently carried 
articles on the expulsion of this or that Communist, and terms most 
uncomplimentary were used, so that Communists knew you were either 
a Communist member or the lowest possible order of human being. 

The circumstances of normal relationship with party members made 

difficult for me to one day give instructions on Communist policy 
and the next day deny them myself, so that I took the circuitous 
course of drifting away from party activity by in 1937 requesting 
relief from direct organizational assignment with the request that 
I be permitted to go into trade union work. 

That was finally achieved in the latter part of 1937, and when that 
program expired, instead of going back to me the then distasteful 
work of party organizational activity, I accepted a further assign- 
ment of circulation manager for the People’s World. 

This was a compromise with myself, and it became increasingly 
difficult for me to accept even that relationship with the Communist 
Party. 

The greatest impact on my mind came from final reluctant realiza- 
tion that communism was in every practical aspect a complete personal 
dictatorship. The so-called democratic centralism of the party per- 
mitted the members to decide such things as where the next meeting 
would be held, but all pone y decisions originated in small groups of 
people ostensibly elected, but actually selected by a still smaller and 
higher group. 

For example, the State committee nominees were always passed on 
by national representatives of the party. Decisions almost never 
lowed from membership discussion. The membership discussion had 
to do with implementing the decision, and under no circumstances was 
the membership permitted to challenge the basic correctness of the 
decision. 

In my slow way the intelligence finally came to me that every hero 
in the Communist movement was no more than a human being, and 
mostly in my conception of the role of Stalin as he was presented as 
almost a party deity, I came to the conclusion that this organization, 
while it accomplished some good to some people, in the main represen- 
ted a very terrible threat to society because one man in this whole 
world had the power to do anything he wished, and right on down the 
line, one man in the United States could have touched a button to 
cause Communists to do his personal wishes, and in the State organi- 
zation one man could have instructed his membership to do his per- 
sonal wishes, and the thought would come to me, se if this man 
should suddenly go insane? There is no possible restriction on what- 
ever he may say, for whatever he says becomes absolute law and can 
only be even mildly questioned at a later time after the action has been 
committed. 

To me the final blow came in the attack on Poland of the Soviet 
Union and in the issuance of various communiques which reversed 
over night the international line of the Communist Party and caused 

he Communist movement in this country to become blood brothers 
with the Nazi organization of Germany. 
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A few months after that event I found a way to quietly leave the 
party by simply advising State functionaries of the party that since 
my father had died in recent months, it was necessary for me to 
provide sufficient income to meet whatever necessities my mother 
might have, and that I would have to leave that work. 

I was called to the State office 2 or 3 times, and attempt was made 
to prevent me from doing that, but in a very friendly persuasive way. 
I persisited in the story and in my decision and gave my resignation. 
Actually the People’s World held a going-away party for me, gave 
mea typewriter, and with that I walked out and began looking for a 
job in my original profession. Three weeks later I became circulation 
manager of the Santa Cruz Sentinel News and received in the next 
vear or two one or two letters from Leo Barroway whose name is now 
introduced for the first time, who was at that time the State organiza- 
tional secretary, and he insistently urged that I do something about 
rejuvenating or reestablishing party activities in Santa Cruz. I 
ignored the letter or letters, and that was my last contact with the 
party. 

I am not proud of this overall activity of mine in the realm of com- 
munism, I think some small good was accomplished, but damage of 
an unknown quantity might well have been done through my influenc- 
ing others to come into the Communist Party and, for all I know, 
remain to this day. 

I consider communism as something very dangerous, although not 
imminently so, dangerous in its philosophy to the good and welfare 
of this country. I think it has without question deteriorated into a 
simple expression of the aims and policies of the Soviet Union, and 
as such can bring nothing but evil to this country if it prospers. 

Mr. Tavenner. I have no further questions. 

I would like the record to show at this point the closing statement 
made by the chairman of the subcommittee. 

(The statement of Representative Donald L. Jackson (presiding) 
from the hearing of Wednesday, February 24, 1954, is as follows: 

Mr. Jackson. I personally think, and I am sure that it is the expression of 
the entire committee and of the Congress of the United States, that in making 
this appearance here you have rendered signal service to the committee, the 
Congress and the American people. It is not an easy thing to do, as you yourself 
have pointed out. But, without any such testimony as you have given here 
today, the American people would not have the tremendous total knowledge of 
the operations of the Communist Party that they do have, and because they have 
it I think that this Nation is probably more alert and more aware to the true 
nature and significance of the Communist Party than any people on earth. That, 
I say, is due to testimony such as yours. It would certainly be the hope of the 
Chair that under no circumstances, irrespective of what may in the future be 
done with this testimony—and we cannot foresee at the moment what may be 
necessary to do—but I would certainly express the thought that retaliatory ac- 
tion of any kind taken against you or against any other witness who sees it his 
obligation to come before the Congress or this committee or any committee to 
give such testimony; is reprehensive and would destroy the work of this com- 
mittee more rapidly and more effectively than could the Communist Party itself. 

I want to express to you the thanks of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties for your lucid, comprehensive, and splendid testimony today. 


(Whereupon, at 5:00 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 








INVESTIGATION OF COMMU? NIST ACTIVITIES IN THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA—Part 2 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1954 


Untrep States Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Un-American ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION ' 


The subcommittee of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
met, pursuant to notice, at 2:14 p. m., in room 227, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Bernard W. Kearney (presiding). 

Committee member present: Representative Bernard W. Kearney 
(presiding). 

Staff members present: Frank S. Tavenner, Jr., counsel; and 
Thomas W. Beale, Sr., chief clerk. 

Mr. Kearney. The committee will be in order. 

Let the record show that the Honorable Harold H. Velde, chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, has appointed 
the Honorable Bearnard W. Kearney as a subcommittee of one for 
the purpose of conducting this hearing. 

Mr. Haddock, would you stand and be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this House Committee on Un-American Activities shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Happocx. I do. 

Mr. Kearney. Would you state your full name for the record, 
please ? 


TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN HOLMES HADDOCK 


Mr. Happockx. Benjamin Holmes Haddock. 

Mr. TavENNER. Are you accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Happock. No; I am not. 

Mr. Tavenner. It is the practice of the committee to explain to 

each witness that he has the right to have counsel during the course 
of his interrogation and a right to consult counsel at any ‘stage of his 
testimony w hether he has one » initially or not. 

With that understanding, do you want to proceed now or do you 
desire to have counsel ? 

Mr. Hanppock. It is all right. Proceed. 

Mr. TaveNNER. When and where were you born, Mr. Haddock? 


1 Released by the committee 
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Mr. Happocx. I was born in Coronado, Calif., November 3, 1917. 

Mr. TavennEr. What is your occupation or profession ? 

Mr. Happocx. I am in the social-work profession; I am chief 
psychiatric social worker. 

Mr. Tavenner. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Happocx. Montclair, N. J., 836 Mount Bloomfield Avenue. 

Mr. Tavenner. Where is your work centered ? 

Mr. Happocr. Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, please, what your 
educational training and background has been, that is, your formal 
training ? 

Mr. Happock. I went through the public schools in San Diego and 
then, following my Army experience, which was just short of 4 
years, I went to the New York Sc shool of Social W ork, Columbia 
University, in New York City; graduated with a master of science 
degree. 

Mr. Tavenner. What was the date of your entrance at Columbia 
University ? 

Mr. Happock. It was September 1947. 

Mr. Tavenner. How many years were you in attendance at 
Columbia? 

Mr. Happock. I was through March 31, 1949. It was a 2-year 
course. 

Mr. TavenneER. Will you tell me, please, whether you served in 
the Armed Forces during the period of the war? 

Mr. Happock. Yes, I did. I was entered under selective service 
October 21, 1941, and I was discharged October 5, 1945. 

Mr. Tavenner. Where did you serve during that period of time? 

Mr. Happock. The primary area was the Pacific, headquarters at 
Hawaii, T. H. 

Mr. Tavenner. When were you discharged ? 

Mr. Happocx. October 5, 1945. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, please, how you have 
been employed or how you have been engaged since your release from 
the Army ¢ 

Mr. Happock. Well, I was sick for a couple of months after I got 
out of the Army, and I started as a substitute teacher January 16, 
1946, and I taught as a substitute for a few months, and then I guess 
it was for the latter part of April, May, and June, I was a permanent 
teacher in the San Diego systems. 

Mr. Tavenner. In what school were you teaching? 

Mr. Happock. Florence School was the school where I was a per- 
manent teacher. I was a substitute prior to that, so I went to many 
schools. 

Mr. Tavenner. Is that a junior college or a high school? 

Mr. Happock. It isan elementary school. I taught the sixth grade. 

Mr. Tavenner. Then after the completion of the year and a half 
or more of work as a teacher, what did you do? 

Mr. Happock. Well, I worked during the summer of 1947, ran a 
day camp for one of the local groups, United Jewish Appeal group, 
and then I came East with my wife to attend the New York School 
of Social Work. She was a graduate social worker and had 2 semes- 
ters or 2 quarters to complete, so we both attended school and she 
then worked after the 2 quarters and I completed my degree. 
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Mr. Tavenner. After the completion of your degree, in what work 
did you engage? 

Mr. Happock. I then secured a job as a psychiatric social worker 
in the Mental Hygiene Clinic of Union County, Plainfield, N. J. This 
is a private Community Chest- ——— all-purpose clinic. 

Mr. ‘TaveNNER. And you are still employed there / 

Mr. Hanppock. I still am there. 

Mr. 'Tavenner. Mr. Haddock, we desire to inquire as to what knowl- 
edge you have of Communist Party activities in the San Diego area, 
and also in New York. 

Have you had an opportunity to know at first hand of activities of 
the Communist Party in those areas? 

Mr. Happock. Yes; I have. 

Mr. TavenNeER. What is the basis of your knowledge? 

Mr. Hapvock. Well, I joined the party in the fall of 1945 and, oh, 
after a month or two I was accepted, I guess, because then I was notified 
of where the meetings were to be held, and then I left the party in the 
fall of 1948. 

Mr. Tavenner. You joined the party after you were discharged 
from the United States Army ? 

Mr. Happock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, please, the circum- 
stances under which you became a member? 

Mr. Happock. May we be off the record a minute! 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. On the record. 

Mr. Happock. In answer to your question, I walked into the party 
office in San Diego and asked for an application form, and signed it. 
The person who accepted it was Mrs. Lolita Bunyard. Her name now 
is Gibson. She married after the time of my joining. 

Well, I became interested in the Communist Party through men 
who were in the information and education section of the Army. I 
had more education than most of the men in my outfit, even though 
it was only a B. A. and then we went to the Gilbert Islands; I was on 
that invasion and was stationed there for 8 months following the 
invasion, so while there they needed someone to do the information 
and education, which I volunteered to do. There wasn’t much else 
to do, and I also found it quite interesting. There weren’t any libraries 
there. 

Well, I might interject here the comment that the person who really 
gave me the introduction to this was a little fellow named Solomon 
Kantor, from New York City, who was a subscriber to this little labor 
paper called In Fact, and he gave me copies of that, and he gave me 
a book by Seldes, I think, Facts on Fascism, so this was interesting. 
1 don’t know how leftist this boy was, but this was certainly the kind 
of thing that appealed to him, and although most of my activity on 
Makin was fairly intellectual in terms of presenting factual material 
and had no leftist tinge, as far as I was able to discern, I had no intro- 
duction to anyone who might be described as a real leftist ; however, 
when I got back to Hawaii it was purely by accident that I met a 
man, whose name I have been trying to think of for the last week, 
who was in the information and education section of the Antiaircraft 
Command, and he came in and talked to me one day. I was just about 
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to take a 5-day pass to Hawaii, that is, the island of Hawaii, and he 
told me he was organizing a school for officers and enlisted men as a 
part of the information and education program so that the two groups 
( _ | be brought closer together so they could function more effectively. 

I don’t know whether I met him again or not—I may have—but if I 
did it was in passing, because he was returned to the mainland; but 
he said, “You come up to the information and education shack; there 
are several other fellows who meet here whom you will get to know.” 
And sure enough, I was interested ; and I met three fellows, one whose 
name was Martin Mitchnick; another one was Robert Gould—and 
both of these, incidentally, are from Detroit—and then a third one 
who I think was like me, sort of excited by this new area, a fellow 
named Murray Crummins. 

Mr. TavenneR. Do you know where he was from ? 

Mr. Happock. No; I don’t. The last time I heard, he was living 
with his mother in a hotel in New York City, which was used by one 
of the social organizations that handle refugees when they come in, 
and I wrote him there to see if I could get in touch with him because 
L was interested in seeing him again; but he never answered, and I 
rather got the impression that he didn’t want to answer, that he sort 
of cut the ties; but I made 2 or 3 efforts to get in touch with him. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you spell his last name ¢ 

Mr. Happocx. C-r-u-m-m-i-n-s. 

Well, this became a very interesting experience for these fellows. 
Every Sunday morning we used to go down to the Army-Navy YMCA 
to a forum that was held by the chaplain—I wish I could remember 
his name but I can’t—a very pleasant man—and this was sort of a 
current-event forum and it was the self-imposed obligation of this 
group to, you know, present the right point of view from their point 
of view or from our point of view. 

Another little project that the four of us developed was that we 
thought it might be good to get some body of information on veterans’ 
organizations, with the hope of influencing the organization that the 
men went into. 

Now, it was the thinking of this group that the organization that 

should be used by veterans were the American Legion, Veterans of 
Forei ‘ign Wars—I don’t know if there was any other—on the assump- 
tion that people who were Communists or leftists would be much more 
effective in large mass organizations. 

Mr. Tavenner. This was before you had become a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Happock. Yes. These other fellows were not Communists, but 
two of them had been, and I think planned to be again, but this is the 
way party people work. They are supposed to have projects, and this 
was the project of Robert Gould and Martin Mitchnick, primarily 
Martin Mitchnick. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you know which of the two had been former 
members of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Happocx. The two I mentioned, Gould and Mitchnick. This 
was what they said to me; they were not members at the time. This 
was something that Martin was doing on his own, I might say. He 
didn’t have any party sanction for it. He was a little bit worried 
that the party line might be something else, which it did turn out to 


be, but at least I assumed it was. 
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You asked me about Jack Hall. One day we went over to Jack 
Hall’s place, and one of his questions was to try to find out from Jack 
Hall what the leftist thinking was on the question of veterans’ organ- 
izations, and Jack Hall indicated he didn’t know and let it go at that. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you confer with Dr. Reinecke on that subject? 

Mr. Happock. No; we didn’t. I was at his home. I was at his 
home with Crummins and Mitchnick. I think it was one of these 
things, “Well, stop in some time,” and we did. He used to entertain 
primarily Merchant Marine men; that is the impression I had. I 
knew he was a leftist—I knew he was a Marxist, let’s put it that way, 
and I can be more specific. This was why he either quit or was fired 
from the University of Hawaii. I don’t know whether you gentle 
men know him or not. 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes; he has testified before this committee. 

Mr. Kearney. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Tavenner. I do not want to disturb too much the order of 
your statement with regard to the circumstances under which you 
became a party member. You were telling us about the projects that 
the four of you had in regard to veterans’ organizations, so if you will 
proceed now as you expected to develop your statement. 

Mr. Haprocx. All right. Well, we wrote voluminously, and got all 
kinds of replies. That was sort of the end of that, as it were. It 
occupied our time. I don’t know that it was ever used for any purpose. 

Mr. TAvenNnER. Well, does your testimony in that respect mean that 
through the influence of these two persons who had been members of 
the Communist Party you were becoming interested in some objectives 
of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Happocx. Yes; that is a good way to put it; yes. 

Then about this time there was a move afoot, initially, I think, 
about some labor leaders in Hawaii—of this I am not sure, however 
to organize a labor canteen, and so I became one of those who was 
active in that group. 

Essentially, it was in this group that I met a number of people whom 
I find are quite prominent in the Communist movement ; I didn’t know 
it at the time, although I had, you know, hints of it, certain labor 
leaders. 

Mr. Tavenner. From Hawaii 

Mr. Happock. They were not Hawaii labor leaders, no; they were 
mainland. 

Well, for example, one of them was David Livingston, who is one of 
the leaders of Local 65 in New York City. Another was a politi- 
clan—— 

Mr. Kearney. Local 65 of what, may I ask? 

Mr. Happock. I don’t know. Let me see if I do know 

Mr. Kearney. I mean, is it United Electrical Workers Union, or 
branch ? 

Mr. Happock. No; I see what you mean. They are store employees, 
clerks in department stores. 

Then another person who was there, a very mild-mannered West 
Indian—he was a politician—Ewart Guinier, G-u-i-n-i-e-r, I think. 

Mr. Kearney. A member of the Labor Party of New York State? 

Mr. Happockx. Yes. You probably have heard the name. This 
croup had quite a push by one of the employees of the Longshoremen’s 
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Union. This was Elinor Kahn, who is their research assistant, and I 
think she did a great deal to stimulate the activity of some of these 
soldiers to get this labor canteen into existence. 

Mr. Tavenner. Excuse me; what was the name of the person— 
did you say Elinor Kahn? 

Mr. Happock. Kahn, K-a-h-n. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. On the record. 

Who, in your judgment, were the controlling positions in the or- 
ganization of the labor canteen in Hawaii? 

Let me put the question this way: Do you know from where in- 
struction emanated to organize the ec: inteen’ ? 

Mr. Happocx. That I don’t know, because the 4 of us, this 4 I spoke 
of earlier, we came in a little late on that. I think this thing had 
gotten rolling. We sort of came in while it was in its formative 
stages. I did go out and sell advertising for the booklet which was 
for their opening day. 

As I said, this project just about died, and if it hadn’t been for 
Elinor Kahn I think it probably would have, and, essentially, she 
mobilized some people, and I really don’t know who they were be- 

cause this was one of the times I didn’t get to meet with them. This 
was a private session. I remember a group did meet with her. 

Mr. Tavenner. In connection with the labor canteen, did you have 
occasion to meet Alice Hyun? 

Mr. Happock. I met her, I know, at least once, and I think she 
was earning a living making block print blouses at the time, and I was 
told that she was a Korean revolutionary. Now, that is the extent of 
it, and I know shortly after—well, I don’t know how shortly, but, any- 
way. she went back to Korea or Japan. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you have occasion to meet Kimoto ? 

Mr. Happock. I don’t know if I did meet him. 

Mr. Tavenner. McElrath; did you meet McElrath? 

Mr. Happock. Yes: the name is familiar. I don’t recall him in 
my mind’s eye. 

These names register. I don’t know about Kimoto. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you have any specific knowledge about the con- 
nection of the labor canteen with the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Happock. I could not say that I do specifically because I just 
don’t have the concrete evidence to say it was at this party meeting that 
such and such was done, because I was never included in any like that. 

What would happen, there would be a party in which there was 
this intermingling of people who, well, you could just tell by the way 
they talked that they were radicals, and others who were babes in the 
woods. This was one of the things that struck me; if this was sup- 
posed to be so confidential, why did they rope in comparative strangers 
to some of the things that they did? 

For example, this just seems unbelievable, but you remember when 
the big controversy around Earl Browder developed? Well, I got 
invited, and I don’t know by whom, to attend a dinner where this 
was presented to the people who were present. I don’t know whether 
it was an officer whose first name was Lee, or whether it was Mitchnick, 
or I don’t even know if Mitchnick was present, but the thing about 
this that was so dramatic was that out of the 15 or 16 people who were 
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present, there were at least 3 or 4 that I had never seen before—they 
were soldiers—ard never saw them again, and these were just some 
fellows somebody brought in. 

Mr. TaveNNER. That was in Hawaii? 

Mr. Happock. In Hawaii, and whenever there was any kind of 
party discussion such as this, it was always loaded with about a third 
nonparty people, so it became sort of a group gathering, so you didn’t 
know who were the people who considered themselves Communists 
even though they were not technically Communists at the time, and 
you didn’t know who were not party members and never had been. 

For example, this first meeting I speak of was held at a Chinese res 
taurant down along, well, I wish I could think of the name of thie— 
I think it is by the Alai Canal. It is that canal which separates the 
main part of Honolulu from Waikiki. And then the other meeting 
was held in the home of a fellow named Bristow. I think the name 
is B-r-i-s-t-o-w. And I remember that the same thing happened i 
which there was quite a conglomeration of people. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, these were things that led up to your joining 
the party? 

Mr. Kearney. What is Bristow’s business, do you know ? 

Mr. Happock. Gee, I don’t know. I know he married a woman 
named Mitchell, who was a photographer, professional puoneges apher, 
and that he divorced his first wife, who had been a secret ary to Jack 
Hall. 

Mr. Tavenner. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Happock. Well, there were many other people and many other 
factors, but I found that some of the positives and some of the pro- 
grams that were supported tended to coincide with some of the things 
I believed in. 

For a while during this period I was considering going back to 
school and taking my graduate studies in religion in order to be a 
preacher. In fact, one of my very good friends in the Army, Chaplain 
Fairclough, sent my name in to a number of schools as a possibility. 
That is Frederick Fairclough, a United Lutheran minister. I think 
he has a church in Trenton. 

Well, I was excited by many of the factors in this group; the com- 
raderie was really the first I had had. I was an enlisted man, fairly 
well isolated from the population in Hawaii, although I did have a 
school chum named Peter Ching, and I spent considerable time at his 
home, which was something I enjoyed very much. 

Mr. Tavenner. You are not indicating by that that there was any 
influence used upon you by Ching of a Communist character ? 

Mr. Happock. No, absolutely no. He was not in any way commu- 
nistic or progressive or radical. 

And so this labor group which was also a new group, culturally, to 
me—lI had never met people like this before. I had never even met 
the variety of backgrounds, European backgrounds, for example, that 
I found present in “this group, and so I believed everything that was 
said. I had no reason to doubt it. 

So, when I got back to San Diego the day after I got out of the 
service I went down and joined the party, walked right in the door 
and signed the card: 

However, I think I had a reaction after that. I had been offered 
a job by the unions in Hawaii, so it gives you some idea of how they 
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felt about me. A fellow named Ralph Vossbrink said that if 1 wanted 
to, he would let me join his union and he would put me on a ship 
and I would come back to San Diego and and spend some time with 
the folks and then ship back to Hawaii and go to work, I don’t know 
whether for him or Jack Hall’s union. I don’t know just what the 
job was, but anyway, the job was offered, sort of, you know, nebu- 
lously, and I never did get too serious about it. 

Off the record. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. ‘TAVENNER. On the record. 

Mr. Happock. There was another couple who was active in the labor 
canteen whom I am sure you know. She was a Negro girl who married 
a white civilian employee in the islands. She was the daughter of 
the one who owned Trader Vic’s. Her name was Smith, I "believe: 
that was her maiden name. But I think she broke with the left side 
of the fence, because I had heard her criticized by people because she 
had sort of turned against them. 

Does this give you a picture of what led up to it / 

Mr. Kearney. Yes, ve ry interesting. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, will you tell the committee, please, just what 
your experience was in the Communist Party / 

I believe it would be better for you to attempt to give the com- 
mittee as complete a statement as you can, and the committee or I 
will interpose questions to develop more fully things we think could 
be deve loped more fully. 

Mr. Happocx. Well, I joined the party in San Diego and was as- 
signed to the East San Diego branch, and I remained in that branch 
during my stay in San Diego. I was then transferred to New York 
City and was alli ited with the student group. 

Mr. Kearney. Let me break in there. 

You were veaiaboed, or you were assigned to the East San Diego 
branch, and while you were a member of that branch did you attend 
Communist Party meetings there ? 

Mr. Happock. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kearney. Can you furnish the committee with the names of 
any party members of that branch ? 

Mr. Happocx. Yes; I could. 

Would you like me to do this, sir? 

Mr. Kearney. If you would, please? 

Mr. Tavenner. I suggest that you describe the type of meetings 
that were held and what projects there were, if any, in which this 
particular branch of the Communist Party was engaged. 

Mr. Happock. The East San Diego branch was, well, it was com- 
posed of family people, I would say, with not too much drive, and 
actually our projects over the year and a half that I was a member 
of it consisted of 2 or 3 fund-raising parties, an attempt to get people 
interested in, I don’t iinet what, but I know leaflets were passed out. 
I didn’t pass them out, but several people in the branch did. 

Mr. Kearney. Would they be consumers projects or party projects ? 

Mr. Happocx. I think the one that I remember was a consumer 
project, in terms of bringing prices down— 

Mr. Kearney. High cost of living? 
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Mr. Happocx. I think that was one of them. In fact, it was right 
in that period there where the OPA stopped functioning, but there 
was more than one of them. It was just an attempt to make a show- 
ing; it was a very small operation and, as I go over the list of these 
people’s names, not too many of them were really active. Most of them 
were—they belonged and they paid their dues and came to meetings 
semiregularly. In fact, some of them here very rarely came to a meet- 
ing, on this list. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you hold any official position at any time in the 
group ¢ 

Mr. Happocx. Well, I see I am listed as the educational adviser. I 
think I was responsible for the educational part of the club meeting, 
but I took this job from Lloyd Hamlin when he left. 

Mr. Tavenner. What position did Lloyd Hamlin hold? 

Mr. Happrock. I think he was the educational chairman, and then 
he moved, of course, from our club to become the chairman of the pro- 
fessional group which he organized and was the organizer of. 

Mr. TavennER. Will you tell the committee, please, what was the 
nature of the study groups conducted within your own cell? 

Mr. Happock. This will be hard for me to do, but I think that they 
would consist of such projects as current events, and then we would 
bring leaflets; our leaflets would be sold to the members, or they would 
be encouraged to read something. I think when I was educational 
chairman I was supposed to meet once in a while with the educational 
chairman for the whole are¢ 

Mr. Tavenner. Who was the educational chairman? 

Mr. Hapnpock. William Reich; and, essentially, the programs came 
from him and filtered on down to the membership. 

Mr. TavENNER. Were you visited from time to time by functionaries 
on a higher level who lectured to the group ? 

Mr. Hapnock. Well, I know Bill Reich came once; I don’t know if 
he came more than once; and I think the area chairman would come, 
George Lohr. I don’t know how extensive that was, but I know an 
attempt was made to do this. You never saw anything like it—well, 
I guess you have—to try to get the people to do something, to mobilize 
them—*This is very important. I know once they needed money for 
something—“Well, we need a day’s pay,” you know; well, there was 
always something that had to be done. It never did amount to too 
much, but it had to be done. 

Mr. Kearney. What were your dues a month? 

Mr. Happocx. I don’t think they were over $2.50. 

Mr. Krarney. Well, was that on a dues-paying basis, or was that 
an assessment, if you made so much you were assessed so much ? 

Mr. Happock. Your income determined your dues. In other words, 
the dues were stated. A person with such-and-such an income paid 
so much a month or so much a week, and you bought stamps to pay for 
your dues. 

Mr. TavenNER. How were you employed during this period of time, 
this year and a half while you were in San Diego? 

Mr. Happock. I was a schoolteacher in the elementary grades. 

Mr. Tavenner. How did you obtain that position ? 

Mr. Happock. I had a teacher’s license and, therefore, I qualified 
for a position. 
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Mr. TavenneR. Were you a member of the party before you became 
employed ? 

Mr. Happock. Yes; and, to the best of my knowledge, I was the only 
teacher who was a party member, except Bill Reich, and I think he 
taught one night-school course a week. 

May I say something off the record ? 

Mr. Kearney. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kearney. On the record. 

Did you say while you were teaching school that you were the only 
party member among the teachers ? 

Mr. Happock. To the best of my knowledge, in San Diego. 

Mr. Kearney. Now, if there were other members of the party who 
were teaching school in San Diego, wouldn’t you have knowledge of it ? 

Mr. Happock. I would think so. I say that because one of the jobs 
I got saddled with was raising subscriptions for the People’s World, 
and I remember I visited a number of clubs; I don’t know how many, 
but I remember La Jolla, National City; I may have gone to the 
Downtown Club. But if there were any teachers in that group, I 
would have recognized them, and the only basis on which they would 
be functioning would be on a very, very secret basis, and I never saw 
a group that kept fewer secrets. 

Mr. Tavenner. Isn’t it true that many of the teachers belonged 
to professional groups of the party instead of neighborhood groups? 

Mr. Happocr. Well, if that were the case 

Mr. TavenneER. Generally speaking? 

Mr. Happock. I would think so, and, as I said, this professional 
group was organized in San Diego; and if there were any in that, I 
did not know of it—I mean I would be surprised, let’s put it that way. 
I just couldn’t say absolutely there were no other teachers in the 
system but me, but on the basis of what I know there were not. 

I understood, and this again is one of these rumors that you pick 
up, there was a secret club, but this was businessmen who were not 
really party members, but the party would use them to get money. 
In fact, rumor had it that one of the liberals was asked to join this 
club and he refused. 

So this is how I learned about it. I didn’t learn about it through 
party sources, believe it or not. I learned about it through an out- 
side source, and he had been approached by this James Toback, whom 
I mentioned to you before. 

Now, more of the activities, my activities in San Diego. Most of 
them were in relation to on-club activities. In other words, this was 
done in the American Veterans’ Committee—I know I am going to 
leave some of these activities out, but my memory doesn’t serve me 
too well—and the housing committee. The main activity was the 
American Veterans’ Committee. 

I remember Lloyd Hamlin and I would meet before meetings and 
talk things over. We sort of caucussed on it, which really is a lousy 
procedure. I have a lot of personal feeling about this for any group. 

Mr. Tavenner. Well, let’s take these separate projects or mass or- 
ganizations separately and develop, as well as you can, all of the details 
about the Communist infiltration into them. 

Take first the veterans’ organization and tell us just how the party 
went about infiltrating it, to what extent it influenced its actions. 
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Mr. Happock. Well, I wouldn’t even call it an infiltration. I would 
just call it the leaders in the veterans’ group were party people. 

Mr. Kearney. That is, in the American Veterans’ Committee ¢ 

Mr. Happock. Yes. 

Mr. Kearney. Do I understand you to mean at this time when you 
say “the veterans’ group” the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars? 

Mr. Happockx. No. That is a good point, because I do not mean 
that. There were no Communists, to my knowledge, in any other 
group except the American Veterans’ Committee, and how many were 
in that I just couldn’t say, but I know that the fellows our age who 
were veterans were affiliated with the AVC. 

Mr. Kearney. Were you a member of the AVC? 

Mr. Happock. Yes. 

Mr. Kearney. Are you now a member of it? 

Mr. Happock. No. 

Mr. Kearney. When did you leave the organization ¢ 

Mr. Happock. In 1947. 

Mr. Kearney. I understand they have cleaned house in that organi- 
zation, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Happock. That is what I understand from just reading the 
newspapers, and the way things were going at that time. 

I think Lloyd Hamlin was a delegate to some meeting up in San 
Jose, in which you began to see the signs that Communist people were 
not as strong as they had been. This is just an impression of mine. 

If I can just add by just insert here, these projects of the party go 
by spurts. For example, if the American Veterans’ Committee is 
something that you should belong to or work with, then you work 
with it, or if it is the Progressive Party, you work with it. 

I remember at one point the National Negro Congress was an or- 
ganization in which the party had quite a stake, or thought they had, 
and party people were instructed to join it. This was very unsuc- 
cessful. Not many party people did, and not many Negroes joined it, 
and the thing flopped, and I remember within a comparatively short 
time after that it was sort of wiped off the books as far as the party 
was concerned. 

Now, getting back to these projects. This Lloyd Hamlin and I 
probably worked closer together than anyone else in the party. He 
was the first party person I met besides Mrs. Gibson, and for a few 
weeks I didn’t realize he was a party person. It wasn’t until I met 
him at my club meeting that I realized he was a member of the party, 
but he and I worked hand in glove in the American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, and, essentially, any of the counsels from the top office of the 
party were usually communicated through him. 

Mr. TaveNNER. Do you know the exact source of the counsels that 
came from the head of the party to him? 

Mr. Happock. No, but I think Lloyd, after he became the chair- 
man of this professional group, was then promoted, you see, into the 
executive committee of the county, so he would then be in a position 
to know what was going on at the top level. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee how you first met 
Hamlin ? 
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Mr. Happock. Well, Lloyd Hamlin was acting as a secretary or 
some functionary for the Spanish Refugee Appe: u—I think that is 
correct—and Dr. Steinmetz was the one who suggested I meet Lloyd, 
since Lloyd and he were both interested in the project, and so I met 
Lloyd. I don’t know why I went to see him, but it may have been 
around the veterans, because I know he was active in the veterans 
at that time, too. 

Mr. Tavenner. Were you personally acquainted with Dr. Stein- 
metz ¢ 

Mr. Happocx. Yes; I knew Dr. Steinmetz. I met him after the 
war. I talked with him several times. I have been in his home a 
few times. 

Mr. Kearney. Was he a member of the party ? 

Mr. Happocx. To the best of my knowledge, he was not. He made 
quite a point of keeping his skirts clean. He was a very nervous per- 
son in terms of getting caught. He certainly didn’t seem to be 
bothered by talking and working with people who were party mem- 
bers. I think that is the best way to put it. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did he suggest that you meet this man Hamlin? 

Mr. Happockx. Yes; and I think the reason he did was because it 
was going to be through him and Hamlin that I was going to meet 
Colonel Carlson. 

I had a reason for meeting Colonel Carlson, by the way. When 
I was in the Gilbert Islands I went to one of the outlying atolls, 
called Little Makin, and met a Protestant minister there trained by 
the London Missionary Society. His name was Korenorio. He 
wanted me to hear a story. 

The story was that he had preached one Sunday for peace and word 
of this had gotten back to the Japanese on the main island of Butari- 
tari, and so they had come and arrested him and his assistant minister 
and placed them in pail on Butaritari. 

Well, it was while they were in jail that Colonel Carlson and his 
raiders raided Makin, and it w: saniiaelaehd in this movie, Gung Ho, 
and so they saw these two natives and caught them, and so these two 
Protestant ministers acted as a guide to Colonel Carlson’s raid on 
Makin, and this was the story he had to tell, and it was a very in- 
teresting circumstance that I should land in San Diego and within 

1 few days of my arrival be able to see Colonel Carlson and tell him 
this story which he read. 

So this was a personal interest I had in meeting him, beyond the 
fact that he was going to run for Senator, and there was a possibility 
of my getting a job working for him. 

Mr. Kearney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Krarney. On the record. 

Mr. Happock. Colonel Carlson’s name was Evans Carlson. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you describe in a general way to the com- 
mittee, please, the type of activity that this veterans’ organization 
engaged in? 

Mr. Happock. Well, as best I can remember, it was on current 
issues. I know housing seemed to play an important part, since that 
was one of the major problems in San Diego, and I think I was the 
vice president of the American Veterans’ Committee at the time, 
and I was appointed to chair the citizens’ housing committee, which 
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[ did, and we organized what turned out to be a very sound commit- 
tee, and I was the only Communist on that committee. 

At some of the organizational meetings there were a number of 
people, Communists, present; there were, also, quite a wide variety of 
interested people because the purpose of the committee was to get 
more housing, get more public housing, and this was opposed by cer- 
iain real-estate interests in town, so they were very interested in the 
influence the committee might have. We really organized what I 
think, as I remember, was a fairly broad board, and they acted as an 
advisory committee to San Diego, and the last time I heard they were 
still in existence, and after I left it there were no other Communists 
on it. 

Mr. Tavenner. In performing your functions as chairman of that 
group, did you receive directives of any character from the Commu- 
nist Party as to the program that you should follow or the methods 
that should be used in carrying out the objectives of the group? 

Mr. Happocr. I would hate to answer that either yes or no, because 
you know some directives can be tacit, and this had been rehashed, 
this whole thing had been hashed and rehashed by Lloyd and me, 

and I had a pretty clear focus in my mind as to what the program 
should be; I don’t remember what it was, but I don’t think that it 
varied at all from what the general party line might have been. 

Mr. Kearney. I think I will have to leave now. Thank you very 
much for coming down and giving your complete story here. It is of 
immense value to the committee. I know that I express the thanks 
of counsel and the committee, too. 

(At this point Representative Bernard W. Kearney left the hear 
ing room.) 

Mr. Tavenner. What was the general nature of the secret meetings 
held by you and Hamlin regarding the proposals to be followed in any 
of these organizations which you have spoken of ? 

Mr. Happocr. Well, sometimes we would meet before an AVC 
meeting, or we might even talk on the telephone. How much of this 
we did I don’t know. I think my line was tapped for the entire period 
I was a party member. But I do know that we worked pretty close, 
hand in glove, on this business. 

Perhaps the other project that was even more significent as a com- 
munity project was the formation of the PAC in San Diego, and then 
a group met with some nonparty people present and told them what 
we wanted to do, and we talked over the steps of getting this com- 
mittee into action, and I was selected to chair the first meeting, I 
think, and I know I chaired the second meeting, and it was at the 
second meeting that the PAC, which was the forerunner of the Pro- 
gressive Party, came into being. This was a very carefully planned 
operation, and the point was that this was going to be a Progressive 
Party; it was not going to be an extension of the Communist Party 
even though the Communists were going to have the right to play an 
important role in it, but at the organizational meeting I was nomi- 
nated for chairman, which I had to decline because I was leaving San 
Diego, and another person was nominated. 

This man, who represented a middle-of-the-road, liberal outlook, 
was nominated, and then some adolescent in the audience nominated 
a man from Linda Vista named Rogers. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you remember his first name? 
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Mr. Happock. I think it was C. A., and that is probably correct. 

Now, this man was known locally as—put Red in quotes, because 
he always identified himself with leftist activity and minority prob- 
lems, and he had been one of the group that had sat in on the initial 
planning for this meeting, but he did not decline, and he was elected, 
which I knew and Lloyd Hamlin knew sealed the doom of this ever 
being any kind of a broad, progressive group. I might add that Lloyd 
and I only expressed this opinion once or twice, and we got an official 
reprimand from the party for not following the will of “the majority 
which elected Rogers to the presidency of this group. It so happens 
we were right, though. 

Mr. Tavenner. In other words, it was the basic plan of the party 
to use liberals in positions of prominence in these organizations rather 
than men closely identified with the Communist Party 4 

Mr. Happock. Yes, that is correct. 

Well, I left San Diego at this time and I probably have left out 
numerous things, but this is a general outline, very general, of my 
work. 

Mr. TavenNer. Can you give me more definite information as to 
when the professional group or unit of the Communist Party was 
formed in San Diego? 

Mr. Hanpock. I think it was formed in the spring of 1947, and if it 
were earlier it would only have been by 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you learn the identity of any of its members? 

Mr. Happock. I could guess on some of them. I know you would 
rather not. 

I don’t think I was ever at one of their meetings. If I was, it wasn’t 
for a full meeting; it was only for a partial one, and I would rather not 
state—but I can say that most of them were not professionals, which is 
an interesting contradiction. There were a couple of labor people in 

; there was a woman who later became active in the PAC, a writer, 
a ieateeauen. 

Mr. Tavenner. May I put the matter this way: 

It would be of importance to the committee as lead information 
only, and not at any time to be made the subject of public release, the 
names of these persons that you think were members, which is entirely 
a different thing from identifying them as members of that group, but 
purely asa basis for further investigation on our part. 

In other words, I am asking you for this purpose of lead information 
only to give us the benefit of any hearsay testimony that you have. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Happock. It is A. C. Rogers, I see here. It is not the other way 
around. I believe he is one. Ray Morkowski, Lynn Ackerstein, Jef 
Boehm. 

Mr. Tavenner. Now, can you identify them a little more definitely 
as to which is a writer and which is a member of the union, and so on? 

Mr. Happock. Rogers is a businessman; Morkowski is a labor 
leader ° Boehm is a writer. I think Jack O’Br ien was one. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you identify them more fully as to occupation ? 

Mr. Havpocx. I think Jack worked for the union. He had some 
kind of cerebral palsy, I believe. 

Dave Buchanan, he was a labor leader. 
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Mr. 'Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. On the record. 

Was there any other organizational work that you undertook in 
behalf of the Communist Party while in San Diego? 

Mr. Happock. I may have, bui I do not remember it. 

Mr. TavenNErR. Was any effort made to recruit members to the 
Communist Party from the teaching profession, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Happockx. Well, I was urged to recruit, but I made no effort 
to recruit from the teaching profession because 1 knew no one that 
i would feel was susceptible to party membership. 

Mr. Tavenner. How did you get your directions in that respect 

Mr. Happockx. Well, this would be at a club meeting. 

“We have got to do something to increase membership. There has 
got to be more recruiting done. Look here, you come to meetings 
every week”—or every month, or whenever it was—‘and it is the 
same gang; no effort to recruit.” 

Mr. Tavenner. Would you identify at this place in your testimony 
the names of all persons ‘known to you to be members of the East 
San Diego Branch of the Communist Party of which you were a mem- 
ber, and in so ide ntifying these individuals would you give us all 
of the identifying information you can with respect to their profes- 
sions or occupations and any particular activity that you can recall 
on their part in the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Happock. Yes. 

Joe Langer, I think, was a bachelor and was a workingman. He was 
very regular in his attendance at party meetings, but I didn’t see 
him other than at the party meetings and, also, occasionally the party 
would run seminars on Sunday down at Bill Reich’s farm down 
in one of the rural areas of San Diego, and he would go to that. 

Margaret Gartz was a nice and simple woman, who was secretary, 
but not too much color. She was a person that, again, was never 
in anything that I was in, outside of East San Diego and there Sun- 
day seminars and picnics. 

Now, Nathan and Millie Herman were a young couple who came 
from a working class background and were party members and very 
faithful. He was a elevator operator at the U. S. Grant Hotel. 

Mrs. Lillian Hunt was the chairman of the East San Diego group 
while I was a member. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Newsome were members but never active in any 
other organization that I was affiliated with. 

Leo Gregovich was the Yugoslavian who owned the Track Restau- 
rant, and I think another one in San Diego, and he was active in the 
Yugoslav group and in the Cooks’ and Waitresses’ Union. 

Mr. Tavenner. By that, do you mean to identify them also as a 
member of this Communist Party group ? 

Mr. Happock. Yes. Yes, Lee Gregovich was a member of the East 
San Diego Branch of the party. 

Mr. Tavenner. What is the basis for your statement that he was a 
member ¢ 

Mr. Happock. Well, he came to the meetings and was active in or- 
ganizational work. In fact, he was more active than anybody else in 
the club, frankly. He would pay kids to pass leaflets out, and he 
would even do it himself. 
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Mr. Tavenner. All right. 

Mr. Happockx. Now, Mary Arabian was very, very rarely active. 
She would come to meetings once in a great while, and she put on a big 
party for the party, whic h I didn’t go to, but I think in planning for 
the party was the first time I ever knew she was a member of the 
club, and this was toward the middle of 1947, but evidently she had 
been for a long time and I just didn’t know it—one of those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you subsequently meet her in Communist Party 
meetings / 

Mr. Happock. I think she came to 1 or 2, yes. If she came to more 
than that my memory has failed me. 

Bob Watrous was a watchmaker in East San Diego and had been 
active in his watchmen’s union for a number of years. He was a 
person that was really on the verge of severing his Communist Party 
ties. It was too much of a strain for him that he was under. 

Mr. Tavenner. Let me say at this point, if any of the persons whom 
you have already identified or will identify later did break with the 
party, to your knowledge, | would like for you to so state. 

Mr. Happock. Yes. 

Jack Bennett, I think, was an employee of an aircraft company in 
San Diego, but he came to meetings for not too long a time. I think 
Iam right on that. My impression is that he left the party, but again 
this is an impression, but I can be definite as to having seen him at 
the East San Diego Brane h, of \ vhich he was a member. 

Mr. Tavenner. You stated in the early part of your testimony that 
you were active in subscription work for the Daily People’s World. 

Mr. Happock. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, please, the circum- 
stances under which you undertook that work ? 

Mr. Happock. Well, I was asked by county leadership to take this 
as an assignment, which required that I go to the various clubs and 
tell them the story about the People’s World and encourage them to 
vet subser iptions. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you give us the names of county functionaries 
who gave you directions in that regard? 

Mr. Habpock. No, Ecan't. I don’t know how I got the information. 

Mr. Tavenner. How long did you engage in that type of work, and 
over What period / 

Mr. Happock. I think it was in 1947, and I don’t know that it lasted 
more thanthe month. It may have. 

Mr. Tavenner. How many different groups or cells of the Com- 
munist Party did you come in contact with in the performance of 
that work ? 

Mr. Happo : Well, I think I came in contact with the La Jolla 

Club and the National City Club, East San Diego Branch Club. I 
lon’ t think of any others. 

Did I mention one to you a little while ago? 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. On the record. 

What occasion did you have besides doing work of that type to be- 
come acquainted with other members of the Communist Party in the 
oreater San Diego area ? 
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Mr. Happvock. Well, there was one occasion when I was asked by 
George Lohr to go down to National City about an incident where a 
Negro boy had been hurt, and it was the feeling that there might ‘a 
been an issue involved here which the party could take action on, and 
1 went to National City with George Lohr and David Buchanan, and 
I think we met in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dugdale to talk it over. 
The consensus was that there was no basis for any kind of action, 
the thing was dropped. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you meet with clubs other than your home club 
on any other occasions besides those you have described ? 

Mr. Happock. I may have met briefly with the professional club, but 
of this I am not sure. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you give us the names, please, and all the 
identifying information you can regarding the ‘Gussmeasial Party 
membership of any other persons other than those you have already 
named where you have direct knowledge of your own, indicating 
Communist Party membership? 

Mr. Happock. Richard Adams, who was the first party functionary 
to come to me and get me to sign the application card for my 1946 
membership. I was sick at the time, and so he came to my home. I 
had never seen him before, and he later ran for office in National City 
and was elected. 

Mr. TavenNER. What office? 

Mr. Happock. I don’t know. I think it was councilman. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did he run on the Communist Party ticket ? 

Mr. Happock. No; he ran on some community ticket, and he later 
was caught accepting a bribe and was expelled from the party. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Happock. Well, Jeff Boehm is the writer who had been fired by 
the San Diego—— 

Do you remember Clifford McKinnon, who was a Representative a 
few years ago? 

Mr. Tavenner. I remember the name. 

Mr. Happock. Do you remember the paper he owned ? 

Mr. Tavenner. No. 

Mr. Happock. Well, Jeff Boehm worked for his paper, and he was 
fired by McKinnon. 

Mr. Tavenner. All right. 

Mr. Happockx. And David and Lucia Buchanan—— 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hapvpock. Mr. and Mrs. David Buchanan. 

Mr. Tavenner. What position did Buchanan hold in the party # 

Mr. Happock. I don’t know that he held any position. 

_ Now, Lucia has visited our East San Diego Branch meeting, but why 

she came I don’t know, but she came for some reason. I remember she 
brought a fairly newborn baby along that slept very well in the other 
room—a very lovely girl, and she appeared quite devoted to the goals 
of the Communist Party. 

Lolita Bunyard Gibson was practically an open Communist. She 
was the daughter of a Unitarian minister. 

William Conway and Mrs. Conway 
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Mr. Tavenner. Can you give her first name? 

Mr. Happock. No, I can’t. 

He had been a party member for many years and had been on the 
books of the east San Diego branch, but never came to meetings, and 
during the end of my stay there he started coming again. He was a 
very retiring, pleasant fellow to whom personal relationships meant a 
great deal. I remember he was one of the few people in the party 
that came to me when I was leaving to go to school and made, you 
know, real personal mention of what it had meant to know me, and 
that he hoped some time he would meet me again. Whether these 
people ever continued in the party or not—my suspicion is that Bill 
Conway probably dropped out. I don’t know what he did for a living. 
I know he was an inventor on the side, one of these inventors who 
never make any money off of their inventions. 

Enos Baker, Jr., I obviously know. He was the organizer that suc- 
ceeded George Lohr, and was organizer when I left San Diego. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. On the record. 

Mr. Happocx. Enos Baker was a Negro, and how long he stayed a 
party leader I don’t know; it seems as though it wasn’t very long. 

Mr. Tavenner. Let me suggest this to you: When you are naming 
these persons, if they attended Communist meetings at which you 
were present, I believe each time you ought to say so. 

Mr. Happock. All right. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was this true in this last instance? 

Mr. Happock. I believe that is true. I don’t remember any specifi- 
cally, but he was the party organizer, and it was well known, so there 
is no question. 

Lloyd Hamlin was a party member in the east San Diego branch. 
As I have indicated earlier, he was my main liaison to party leader- 
ship. He was a member of Naval Intelligence. 

Harry Hunt was the husband of Lillian Hunt, and he has sat in on 
some of the meetings of the east San Diego branch, but during most of 
the period that I was a party member he was not, since he had been 
expelled for being too highhanded, I think is the best term. He be- 
came a little dictatorial in his handling of membership. 

Now, William Reich, I have already mentioned in this testimony, 
and he was a party member and left San Diego prior to me to take a 
job as editor of some newspaper up in the Oakland area. 

Mr. TaveNNER. May I ask you at this point, who were connected 
with the Daily People’s World with whom you dealt that were known 
to you to be members of the Communist Party, if any? 

Mr. Happocx. You know, there must have been someone on the 
county level that I passed this material through, but I can’t think who 
it was. Your question reminds me of this. I know there was some- 
one, now. I don’t know who it is. 

_ Now, Nancy Rosenfield was a party member. She was a party func-’ 
tionary. 

Harry and Cecelia Shermis—he was a contractor, and I think she 
was the county treasurer of the county organization, but I think we 
have held a meeting in their home, which is in La Mesa, or a party, but 
1 do remember them. 
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James Toback was known as a Communist, and would say so to 
people, though I have never seen him at an exclusively party meeting 
and he was not in my club. 

I can’t think of any others in the San Diego group. 

Mr. Tavenner. We will take a short recess. 

(Whereupon, at 3:58 p. m. a recess was taken, after which the 
hearing was resumed at 4:05 p. m.) 

Mr. TavenneER. Will you state to the committee, please, whether the 
Communist Party was successful during the period you were in San 
Diego in carrying out its objectives within the field of mass organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Happock. I do not feel it was effective in any of its activities, 
and the main reason seemed to be that it was unable to provide the kind 
of leadership to which people responded. There was a lot of convic- 
tion, in intensity, on the part of Communists in relation to the pro- 
grams they espoused, but they didn’t have ties of sufficient stebiethi to 
have many followers. 

Mr. Tavenner. Had the party been successful in recruiting mem- 
bership in a broad enough field it would have been more effective in its 
operations, would it not? 

Mr. Happocr. That is a good way of stating it, and I think it im- 
plies that the doctrine of the party was so narrow that they didn’t 
open the doors wide enough to let people in. 

It is like a strict religious group whose tenets you have to follow in 
detail or they don’t want you to belong. 

Mr. Tavenner. Was disciplinary action of any kind resorted to 
within your knowledge or any methods'of compulsion used in prevent- 
ing deviation from the Communist Party line’ 

Mr. Happock. Well, the only disciplinary action that I can recall 
was administered by George Lohr to Lloyd Hamlin and me for our 
opinion at the election of A. C. Rogers to be chairman of the political 
action committee, that it was an error. 

There may have been other instances, but they are not vivid enough 
for me to remember, mostly verbal haranguing, and I might add that 
Mrs. Lillian Hunt, who was the chairman of the east San Diego branch, 
was quite an orally aggressive woman. 

Mr. Tavenner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tavenner. What was the reason for your leaving San Diego 
and going to New York? 

Mr. Happocr. I wanted to do graduate work in social work, and the 
reason for this was that while teaching in San Diego city schools my 
classroom was right next to the mental hygiene clinic, and another 
reason was that I met several social workers during the war, and I 
met several in San Diego, and then I married one. 

Mr. Tavenner. When you entered Columbia University did you 
continue in any Communist Party activities ? 

Mr. Happock. My membership was transferred to New York City— 
and then I was—it filtered down to the 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you take the initiative in having your member- 
ship transferred ? 

Mr. Happock. I would say it was half and half. I made no effort 
not to have it transferred because I wasn’t ready at that point to leave 
the party. 
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Mr. Tavenner. Is it the practice and custom of the party when a 
member moves from one locality to another to take the initiative in the 
original place of membership and cause the transfer to be made? 

Mr. Happock. To the best of my knowledge, it is; yes. In fact, they 
came to my house, Nancy Rosenfield, and I forget who else was with 
her, and made out the transfer slip right there at the time they did it. 

Mr. Tavenner. With what group did you affiliate in New York? 

Mr. Happocx. A student group within the New York School of 
Social Work. 

Mr. Tavenner. And that is a branch of Columbia University ? 

Mr. Happock. It is an independent school which has become af- 
filiated, and we get our degrees from Columbia. But the school doesn’t 
get any money or administration from Columbia. 

Mr. Tavenner. Will you tell the committee, please, about the ac- 
tivities of that group / 

Mr. Happock. Well, this group was composed only of student social 
workers or social workers in training, and this was a much more active 
club than the east San Diego branch, had more experienced leadership 
and more experienced members. 

The main responsibility of this club was in the Student Social 
Service Employees’ Union. 

Mr. Tavenner. What did the Communist Party seek to achieve 
through the organization of a cell within the student body at that 
school 2 

Mr. Happock. Well, from as near as I could gather, to encourage so- 
cial work students to join the Social Service Employees’ Union, which, 
in itself, would give union indoctrination and party-line thinking, 
since it was my understanding that this was a party-led union. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did members of that group join that union? 

Mr. Happock. Yes, to the best of my knowledge, we all did, and this 
was one of their party responsibilities, that they go to their party 
meeting and then go to the union meetings and take leadership roles 
in it. 

Now, at the first meeting of the club that I attended I was asked 
what I would liketodo. I found at this meeting that the members of 
the club were people who had been Communists for some time, and 
just the way that that question was phrased was a new concept to me, 
since the party discipline and leadership had not been this astute on 
the West Coast. 

Well, the leader, who was Jesse Nemiso, suggested that I might 
want to work in the student council, since there was an opening for a 
representative from the labor unions group on the are se council. 
I was just appointed by him, and then my appointment was presented 
to the executive council of the union. 

I worked on the student council for 5 out of my 6 quarters at school. 
From this time on I think I only went to 1 or 2 union meetings, and 
my whole time was devoted to student council work. 

I also commuted from Orangeburg, N. Y., where I lived in Shanks 
Village, which was a veterans’ housing project, so I didn’t have time 
for too much activity. I found the party work in New York an 
emotional strain. I couldn’t put my finger on it, but I felt under 
pressure. Actually, I think I did a minimum, even getting out of 
party meetings when I could, but I did a good job in the student 
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council and I was elected president of the student council in May or 
June of 1948 and served two quarters, my term expiring in December. 

During that period I was also on the student faculty committee, 
which was responsible to the students for working out a problem which 
had resulted because of some hasty action by the student council of 
the previous semester. 

The president of the student council at that time, Mr. Ray Lerner, 
also a party member, decided to transfer a strike protesting a raise in 
tuition from the front of the school itself and, on the lunch hour, to 
a fiftieth anniversary luncheon in front of one of the leading hotels 
in New York City. The Social Service Employees’ Union partici- 
pated in this demonstration, provided the placards, and even sent 
people to walk on the picket line, and this action, justifiably, resulted 
in terrific hostility toward the student government. 

Well, it was following this that I was elected to be the chairman of 
the council, and it was 2 or 3 days after I was elected that a meeting 
was called to discuss this proposal of the school, and I was given 
about 6 hours’ notification on it. I heard of it, but I didn’t say any- 
thing to anybody until suppertime, and then I met with party leaders 
in our club, and was severely reprimanded for not letting them know 
earlier. Their hope was that had they known, they could then have 
presented the students’ side of this controversy. 

Dean Margaret Leo announced at this meeting, to which all school 
students were invited, that the school government would have to 
prepare a new constitution and that this constitution would be subject 
to faculty approval. At that meeting I felt it was my obligation to 
stand up and speak to the dean’s remarks, which I did, and the main 
content was that I felt that this was a hasty action on the part of the 
faculty and that I hoped that the students would be permitted to 
organize their own government, so for the two quarters of my term 
I was the leader of a divided student council and in constant negotia- 
tion with the faculty, and I might say that the students’ side, which 
I attempted to broaden so that we had a good committee, broad com- 
mittee to represent the students, did not help the matter, and I think 
that this is understandable in view of the fact that the faculty had had 
its sensibility so outraged by the student action that they just could 
not relate to us. 

Mr. Tavenner. To what extent was the Communist Party responsi- 
ble for the action in transferring the picket line to the hotel where the 
50th anniversary luncheon of the school was being celebrated ? 

Mr. Happocx. I don’t know that they had any part in that. If 
they did, I didn’t know about it, and I am sure I would have. But it 
was done very hastily. 

I may have been counsulted as one of the members of the student 
council, but this is one of the kind of things I like to forget, that I 
might have been consulted, but I may have been, so I would share 
the responsibility for this. It was a verbal O. K., and the whole 
student council was not consulted. 

At the end of my term, in fact before the end of my term, I sat 
down with the leader of the club, Jesse Nemiso, and I told him that 
I was finding party membership too great a strain, I just couldn’t 
take it, and that I was going to have to get out. I didn’t tell him 
that I was getting out on any theoretical break with the party. I 
told him it was too much of an emotional strain, which it was. 
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The only thing that did bother me about the club activity was 
some of the blind following that was done by the party. For example, 
when Yugoslavia’s leader objected to some of the thinking of the 
Soviet Union, Tito immediately became the subject of party hostility ; 
he was no good any more. From my point of view, why shouldn’t he? 
He could say what he wanted. He was the leader of his own country, 
and if he wanted to express an opinion that was contrary to some 
Joe Blow up in Poland or some place else, I didn’t see that this was 
reason for, you know, kicking him out, but this was literally, slavishly 
followed by most of the leadership, and I voiced my opinion on it 
and they gave me all the chance to discuss it, and so on, but one of 
the things that happened in the party is that they have a big, long 
period for discussion, but after the discussion and a decision is made, 
you know, you keep quiet. 

Mr. Tavenner. Did you have the feeling that the decision had been 
reached before the disc ‘ussion ? 

Mr. Happock. Well, there wasn’t anybody objecting to this point 
of view, let’s put it that way. The decision came through some Com- 
munist national newspaper in Poland. 

There was also a couple in the club, not a married couple, whose 
names I don’t remember; one was a Syrian girl, I do know. They 
became quite provocative in the meetings, and these two people were 
eventually expelled. 

I know there was another girl in the party who, on the basis of 
this, resigned from the party. She didn’t go along with this action. 
Her name I don’t remember, either, and then I think she left the 
party after I did, but I heard that this had happened, and I know 
she was very dissatisfied with this expulsion. 

Mr. TavennER. How many members were in the group of the Com- 
munist Party organized at this branch of Columbia University ? 

Mr. Happockx. Oh, I would say about 15. There may have been 
more than that. 

Mr. TavenneR. You have given the name of the leader of the group. 
Will you give us the names of any others that you can now recall? 

Mr. Happock. Well, his wife was a member. 

Mr. Tavenner. Do you know her name? 

Mr. Happock. Only as Mrs. Nemi. And Mollie Eisenstadt, 
E-i-s-e-n-s-t-a-d-t, I think. 

Mr. Tavenner. Can you give me any information as to where either 
‘any of these persons are now? 

Mr. Happock. I think they are all in New York. 

Mr. Tavenner. In what fields? 

Mr. Happock. All in social work. And I can’t remember any 
others—and the other one I already mentioned, Ray Lerner. 

It is kind of funny, too, because this is the group I should have 
known better than I did, but I for got them very quickly, and I haven’t 
had contact with any of them since. 

You might be interested, following my resignation, Ray Lerner then 
became chairman of the club, and he asked me to go out to lunch with 
him, and he told me—— 

Mr. TavennerR. What do you mean by “chairman of the club”? 

Mr. Hapvock. Well, I think maybe the technical word is organizer. 
He is the president of the club. 

Mr. Tavenner. Of the Communist club? 
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Mr. Happockx. Of the Communist club, yes. 

We went out to lunch together—he didn’t take me out to lunch, but 
we went out to lunch together and he told me he was sorry I had left 
the party. He said he was in the party because he felt this was the 
best way to fight fascism, which he felt was a real threat to Americ: 
and I said to him that he might be right, but I really didn’t think so, 
and, essentially, that is the way we parted, and that was the end of it. 

Mr. Tavenner. Have you been approached since that time to rejoin 
the party? 

Mr. Hapvpock. I never have, no. I might have been if I stayed in 
New York and worked, because then I would be in contact with people 
who knew that I had been a ey member, but out in New Jersey 
I don’t think there would be anybody who would have those kind of 
lines. 

Mr. Tavenner. Have you joined any other mass organizations or 
front organizations besides those you have already mentioned ? 

Mr. Happocx. You mean during the period I was a Communist? 

Mr. Tavenner. Yes. 

Mr. Happock. The answer is “Yes,” but I can’t give you the names. 
I am sure I have, you know, one of these things in which you subscribe 
to something and you become a member. 

Mr. Tavenner. Or a sponsor ? 

Mr. Hanpocr. I don’t know that I was everasponsor. I didn’t join 
any of these groups since I left San Diego. 

Mr. Tavenner. Have you engaged in any type of Communist Party 
activity since you resigned from the party in 1948? 

Mr. Happocr. No. 

Mr. Tavenner. Has your severance of your connections been full 
and complete? 

Mr. Happock. Yes; they have been. As I indicated, the only per- 
son that I had any contact with—and I didn’t realize he was a Com- 
munist—was Ralph Vossbrink, and I sent him a Christmas card. 

When I went to San Diego 3 years ago I didn’t even look up any 
of the party people that I knew. If I met any others they were party 
members at that time and I didn’t know about them. I didn’t even 
look up Lloyd Hamlin, even though I like him very much. 

I figured well, I am no longer in the party and I just wouldn’t feel 
particularly comfortable, because I would have told him that I had 
left the party. I figured he might give me an argument or something, 
and I didn’t see any reason to defend myself. It was my choice. I 
went in of my free will and, as far as I could see, I didn’t have to 
justify my leaving to him or anybody else. 

I think my convictions about the party have become more crystal- 
lized as time has elapsed. I have had a better perspective on it. It 
was a very intense emotional experience for me._ I gave a lot of time; 
I was out 4 or 5 evenings a week. That is why I was in a lot of activ- 
ity that I can’t remember, and I can’t say that I accomplished one 
thing, not a thing. It is very sad but it is the truth. 

There is another thing about the party that perhaps bothers me 
as much as anything else, that there doesn’t seem to be any continuing 
relationship with poopie who are party people, as people, if you don’t 
believe what they believe, and that is not right. When this exists 
there is something very haywire with the people who hold this point 
of view. 
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After I left the party, for example, the people that I knew, I sent 
them Christmas cards. I got one back from Lloyd. So I figured, 
vell, if this is the way they really feel maybe this is—and the people 
in Hawaii are the same way, you know, out of sight, out of mind, 
that kind of thing. There is something wrong with that. It means 
that whatever their own pet beliefs are, are more important than 
human relationships, and I don’t feel that way, and this was the big 
conflict around testifying, that I didn’t want to hurt people regardless 
of how they felt about me now or how they looked upon me. I still 
related to them when I knew them as human beings, and I liked them, 
and those I didn’t like I didn’t like. This is why your preliminary 
remarks in most of my talks with your investigator made it possible 
for me to feel that there wasn’t any reason not to testify because this 
was going to be used not in a retaliatory or destructive means but as 
a constructive means for essentially national protection and, in the 
long run, protection of the very people I may be talking about. 

I hope I have answered a few of your questions. 

Mr. TavENNER. Yes. 

If there is anything else that you want to say in regard to your leav- 
ing the Communist Party, you are perfectly free to say it, but it seems 
to me that you have cove red the subject very fully, I think. 

Mr. Happock. I think I have covered it pretty well, my Communist 
experience, which is in the past. 

Mr. Tavenner. I think now that will be all. 

(Whereupon, at 4:52 p. m. the hearing was adjourned. ) 


INVESTIGATION OF COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA—Part 2 


MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1954 


Unirep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION ' 


The subcommittee of the Committee on Un-American Activities met, 
pursuant to call, at 11:20 a. m., in room 225, Old House Office Build- 
ing, the Honorable Donald L. Jackson (acting chairman), presiding 

Committee members present: Representatives Donald L. Jackson, 
Gordon H. Scherer, Francis E. Walter (appearance noted in tran- 
script), and Clyde Doyle. 

Staff members present: Frank S. Tavenner, Jr., counsel; Thomas 
W. Beale, Sr., chief clerk; Dolores Anderson, reporter. 

Mr. Jackson. Will you raise your right hand to be sworn, please ¢ 

In the testimony you are about to give before this subcommittee, 
do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mrs. Burke. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCES BURKE 


Mr. Jackson. Let the record show that the chairman has appointed 
a subcommittee, consisting of Messrs. Scherer, Doyle, and Jackson, 
with Jackson as acting chairman, for the purpose of taking this 
testimony. 

Proceed please, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. TavenneER. Will you state your name please / 

Mrs. Burke. Frances Burke, B-u-r-k-e. 

Mr. Tavenner. Are you accompanied by counsel ? 

Mrs. Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Tavenner. It is the practice of the committee to advise all 
witnesses that they are entitled to have counsel present with them, 
if they desire, and that they have the right to consult counsel at 
all times. Do you desire counsel ? 

Mrs. Burke. Well, I didn’t know what I was called for or what it 
was all about, or anything, when I came. 

Mr. Tavenner. That is a matter that is up to you, as to whether 
you desire to have counsel with you or not. 

Mr. Scuerer. Perhaps after she listens to some of your questions, 
if she then decides she wants counsel, of course she can do so. 


1 Released by the committee 
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Mr. Jackson. Yes. Tell the Chair so, if at any time during the 
course of the interrogation it is your desire to sus spend for the pur- 
pose of getting counsel. Please don’t hesitate to so state. 

Mr. Tavenner. Have you been known by any name, other than 
your present name’ 

Mrs. Burke. I am afraid I will have to decline to answer ques- 
tions on the ground it might tend to incriminate me. I don’t know 
what it is going to lead to and possibly what it could lead to, and 
I am afraid of that. If that comes under the ground of wanting 
to have counsel, I presume I would like to know—if such questions 
would—if I answer such questions if it would lead to having to 
answer questions which would tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Counsel, I believe under the circumstances, the 
indecision of the witness rel: itive to the que stions, that it is probably 
the best thing to do to extend the subpena to a date when it will be 
poss} ible for the witness to be back with counsel. 

What is your feeling regarding this, Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Doyir. You were subpe naed to be here this morning # 

Mrs. Burxe. To be here April 2. 

Mr. Doyix. And then given notice to come today ? 

Mrs. Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Doyrr. And your subpena showed you were to appear before 
this House Committee on Un-American Activities ? 

Mrs. Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Doyte. Now you have had time to get legal counsel, haven’t 
you? An opportunit) y? 

Mrs. Burke. This 1s entirely new to me—I don’t know the processes 
of the committee. 

Mr. Dorie. You had no idea what you were going to be asked ? 

Mrs. Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Have you consulted with a lawyer since being 
subpenaed ? 

Mrs. Burke. No, sit 

Mr. Doyte. I think you are right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson. Very well. 17 he subpena will be continued. I would 
very much like to have this witness this week before the subcommittee 
le aves. 

(At this point Representative Francis E. Walter entered the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Jackson. Because of your indecision or your lack of knowledge, 
I will state that the committee is in possession of testimony and in- 
formation which relates to alleged activities on your part in the Com- 
munist Party. The committee has two alternatives—two courses of 
action. In this instance, first, we can proceed to question you on those 
alleged activities to elicit what information you will be able to give 
the committee, which will help it in its investigations. Secondly, “the 
committee will give you time to consult with counsel if you desire. 

The choice is entirely up to you, as to what you want to do. Now, 
knowing the purpose of your being here, what do you desire to do? 

Mrs. Burke. May Task a question ? 

Mr. Jackson. Certainly. 

Mrs. Burke. Is it permissible to have counsel present at the time of 
the questioning ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes. You may have counsel at your side during 
the entire interrogation. He can advise you on matters of constitu- 
tional rights and other matters where a counsel is helpful. 

Mrs. Burke. Well, then, I think I would prefer to have counsel 
present. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Scherer ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Where do you live? 

Mrs. Burke. New York City. 

Mr. Scuerrer. What is your occupation now ? 

Mrs. Burke. I am an office worker. 

Mr. Tavenner. That is why I made the suggestion to her that 
possibly she could consult counsel today and in that way she would 
not lose another day from work in coming back here. But that is a 
matter entirely of her own decision as to whether she desires to consult 
counsel here or someone she already knows in New York City or some 
other place. 

Mrs. Burke. Well, I certainly know no one here. 

Mr. Watrer. It isn’t absolutely essential that you have counsel. 
You are not charged with anything—our questions are the usual 
questions. Why don’t you see how far you can get-—— 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; we could start. There is an uncertainty in the 
witness’ mind as to whether she should answer questions, however, 
in line with my previous statement, we cannot proceed in the absence 
of counsel. ‘I would like to get this matter out of the way definitely. 
I think it is very important for us to do it before the subcommittee 
leaves for the coast, as the witness is called in relation to the San 
Diego hearings. 

Mr. Watrer. This witness? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Tavenner. What about Wednesday ? 

Mr. Jackson. Wednesday is fine, as far as I am concerned, and 
the subpena will be continued until 10:30 a. m., Wednesday morning, 
which will give you an opportunity, Mrs. Burke, to consult with a 
counsel of your own choice and be represented. 

For the time being you are excused, Mrs. Burke, and directed to 
return to this committee room at 10:30 a. m., on Wednesday, April 
14, 1954. 

Mrs. Burke. Yes, sir; thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the executive hearing was adjourned.) 
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